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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SUNK  COST  ON  CUSTOMER  LOYALTY 

By 

Alan  Sandor  Dick 
August  1989 

Chairman:  Dr.  Barton  Weitz 
Major  Department:  Marketing 

Cultivating  customer  loyalty  constitutes  the  underlying  objective 
of  much  of  strategic  planning  and  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the 
marketing  literature.  This  dissertation  attempts  to  understand  more  fully 
the  notions  underlying  customer  loyalty  at  the  individual  level.  A 
conceptual  framework  is  presented  which  integrates  key  theoretical 
elements  underlying  the  phenomenon. 

Empirically,  the  dissertation  examines  the  impact  of  sunk  cost  on 
customer  loyalty,  a topic  previously  ignored  in  the  consumer  behavior 
literature.  From  a rational  economic  perspective,  sunk  costs  ( i . e . , costs 
already  expended  which  are  associated  with  an  alternative  but  have  no 
marginal  value)  should  be  ignored  when  making  decisions  about  future 
expenditures.  However,  limited  work  in  the  psychological  and 
organizational  behavior  literature  suggests  that  these  types  of  sunk  costs 
may  often  affect  consumers  in  choice  settings.  This  research  examines  the 
nature  and  extent  of  sunk  cost  effects  in  a repetitive  purchase  situation. 


vi 


The  research  utilizes  an  original  computer  based  shopping  simulation 
developed  by  the  author.  In  the  simulation,  subjects  either  incurred  or 
did  not  incur  a sunk  cost  (a  membership  fee  for  joining  a video  tape 
rental  club).  Then  subjects  made  a number  of  choices  concerning  which 
video  rental  store  to  visit  on  a series  of  shopping  trips.  Attitude, 
confidence  in  attitude,  attitude  accessibility,  purchase  intention  and 
motivation  to  search  measures  were  also  taken. 

The  research  indicated  a very  strong  impact  of  sunk  cost  on  choice 
of  video  store.  Subjects  who  incurred  the  sunk  cost  preferred  to 
patronize  the  store  they  paid  the  fee  to  as  opposed  to  another  competitive 
store  possessing  the  same  marginal  benefits  but  requiring  no  initiation 
fee.  Subjects  not  required  to  pay  the  fee  were  significantly  less  likely 
to  patronize  the  same  store.  Questions  still  remain  about  the  extent  to 
which  consumers  are  aware  of  the  impact  of  sunk  costs  on  their  behavior 
and  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  sunk  cost  and  information 
processing  strategies  utilized  by  consumers  in  decision  making. 

Implications  about  future  research  in  customer  loyalty  concerning 
sunk  costs  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  loyalty  are  specified. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

The  central  thrust  of  the  marketing  activities  of  an  individual  firm 
is  often  viewed  in  terms  of  development,  maintenance,  or  enhancement  of 
consumers'  loyalty  towards  its  products  or  services.  Indeed,  brand 
loyalty  constitutes  the  underlying  objective  of  much  of  strategic  planning 
(Kotler  1984).  Brand  loyalty  represents  a basis  of  sustainable 
competitive  advantage  that  can  be  realized  through  marketing  efforts. 
While  brand  loyalty  research  has  typically  focused  on  frequently  purchased 
consumer  package  goods,  the  loyalty  concept  is  also  important  for 
industrial  goods  (vendor  loyalty)  and  services  (store  loyalty).1  Berry 
(1986)  emphasizes  that  customer  loyalty  is  a big  issue  that  ripe  for 
academic  inquiry.  Retailers,  facing  declining  store  loyalty  and  intense 
inter-brand  competition,  need  guidance  to  develop  effective  ways  to 
communicate  with  existing  customers,  resell  them,  and  win  their  loyalty. 
Consequently,  a vast  amount  of  marketing  and  consumer  behavior  research 
has  examined  brand  loyal  behavior. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  brand  loyalty  research  has  focused 
primarily  on  issues  of  measurement  (i.e.,  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978)  and 
occasionally  on  correlates  of  brand  loyalty  with  consumer  characteristics 
(e.g,  Cunningham  1967;  Frank  1967).  The  need  to  define  brand  loyalty 
beyond  its  operational  (mostly  purchase  related)  measures  was  pioneered 
by  Day  (1969);  Sheth  and  Park  (1974);  and  Jacoby  and  his  colleagues 
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(Jacoby  and  Olson  1970;  Jacoby  and  Kyner  1973;  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978). 
However,  the  nomology  of  brand  loyalty  in  behavior  theory,  i.e.,  its 
relationships  with  other  concepts  in  the  expanding  vocabulary  of  consumer 
research,  remains  unclear.  It  is  seen  as  a construct  undergoing  a 
maturation  process  striving  for  theoretical  legitimacy  and  practical 

usefulness. 

The  present  status  of  brand  loyalty  research  can  be 
characterized  as  that  of  a construct  undergoing  substantial 
revision  and  redirection  in  measurement  orientation.  From  an 
overly  behavioral  macro  approach,  it  is  gradually  making  the 
transition  to  a more  micro  understanding  of  the  cognitive 
mechanisms  underlying  choice  behavior.  If  brand  loyalty  is 
ever  to  be  managed,  not  just  measured,  it  will  have  to  be 
elaborated  in  a much  more  detailed  description  of  cognitive 
activities.  (Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978,  p.  104). 

This  dissertation  attempts  to  understand  more  fully  the  notions 

underlying  brand  loyalty  at  an  individual  level,  and  to  specify  the  nature 

of  its  relationships  with  other  relevant  psychological  states  and 

activities.  To  this  end  a conceptual  framework  is  presented  which 

integrates  key  theoretical  elements  underlying  the  brand  loyalty 

phenomenon.  While  the  concept  of  brand  loyalty  has  been  applied  primarily 

to  frequently  purchased  consumer  goods,  this  dissertation  adopts  a broader 

perspective  using  the  term  brand  loyalty  to  embrace  loyalty  shown  by 

customers  towards  providers  of  services,  stores,  and  suppliers  as  well  as 

branded  consumer  package  goods. 

Following  the  development  of  the  framework,  the  dissertation 
empirically  examines  in  detail  one  specific  area  identified  in  the 
framework- -the  concept  of  switching  costs.  Switching  costs  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  economics  literature,  primarily  with  respect 
to  the  costs  to  a firm  associated  with  adopting  a new  technology  (e.g., 
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VonWeizsacker  1984),  and  in  the  strategic  management  literature,  with 
respect  to  building  competitive  advantage  in  industrial  markets  (e.g., 
Porter  1980  and  Jackson  1986).  Although  this  concept  potentially  plays 
a major  role  in  the  consumer  sector,  it  has  been  essentially  ignored  in 
the  consumer  behavior  literature  to  date.  The  dissertation  examines  a 
common  scenario  in  which  switching  costs  may  impact  on  the  purchase  of 
consumer  goods  or  services.  A computerized  research  paradigm  is  developed 
to  explore  the  role  of  switching  costs  in  the  formation  and  persistence 
of  brand  loyal  behavior. 

The  structure  of  this  dissertation  is  as  follows.  Chapter  Two 
begins  with  a review  of  some  key  conceptual  issues  associated  with  brand 
loyalty.  This  review  reveals  a plethora  of  definitions  used  by  various 
authors  to  define  loyalty.  A case  is  made  for  the  adoption  of  a 
conceptual  network  in  which  loyalty  consists  of  the  interaction  of  five 
key  variables:  relative  attitude;  motivation  to  search  for  information; 
resistance  to  influence  attempts;  stable  predisposition  towards  purchase; 
and  repeat  purchase  behavior.  Thus,  loyalty  is  conceptualized  as  a 
syndrome  consisting  of  all  five  of  these  variables.  The  syndrome  captures 
all  of  the  aspects  of  loyalty  identified  by  previous  definitions;  however, 
it  is  less  restrictive  than  previous  definitions  because  it  explicitly 
recognizes  the  interaction  between  the  key  elements.  Relevant  literature 
is  reviewed  in  the  context  of  the  syndrome  framework  and  a number  of 
research  propositions  are  presented. 

In  Chapter  Three,  the  specific  focus  of  the  dissertation  is 
articulated  and  the  notion  of  switching  costs  and  their  relationship  to 
loyalty  are  introduced.  The  related  notion  of  sunk  costs  is  emphasized. 
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Normatively,  sunk  costs  should  be  ignored  when  making  choices  from  among 
alternatives  unless  the  cost  is  tied  to  an  asset  which  is  transferable. 
If,  however,  the  cost  is  truly  sunk  (e.g.,  a nontransferable  membership 
fee  paid  to  join  a health  club),  then  the  cost  should  be  ignored  in  future 
decision  making.  In  this  case,  decisions  should  be  made  with  respect  to 
expected  costs  and  benefits  of  the  new  alternatives. 

Psychological  and  organizational  behavior  research,  however, 
suggests  that  sunk  costs  often  affect  consumers  in  choice  settings.  In 
some  cases,  very  small  commitments  of  resources  result  in  a great  deal  of 
commitment  to  a course  of  action  (or  an  alternative).  Thus,  the 
imposition  of  sunk  costs  may  be  an  effective  strategy  for  marketers  to 
adopt.  However,  very  little  research  has  examined  the  nature  of  sunk  cost 
effects  in  consumer  settings.  This  dissertation  examines  the  nature  of 
sunk  costs  in  a common  consumer  setting  (paying  a club  membership  fee). 
The  focus  is  on  the  determinants  of  the  effectiveness  of  sunk  costs  at 
producing  and  maintaining  customer  loyalty. 

Three  possible  moderators  of  sunk  cost  effects  are  discussed. 
First,  the  notion  of  psychological  amortization  is  introduced.  The  key 
idea  here  is  that  once  a consumer  has  incurred  a sunk  cost  (e.g.,  paid  an 
initiation  fee),  even  though  the  sunk  cost  should  be  ignored  in  future 
decision  making,  it  will  not.  However,  the  impact  of  that  cost  on  the 
consumer's  future  behavior  should  diminish  over  time  and  as  he  acquires 
benefits  as  a result  of  incurring  the  cost  (i.e.,  the  cost  is  amortized 
psychologically).  Second,  the  notion  of  an  implicit  contract  is 
discussed.  It  is  likely  that  when  consumers  incur  a sunk  cost  (i.e.,  pay 
a membership  fee)  they  are  presented  with  a formal  explicit  contract.  In 
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cases  where  no  explicit  contract  is  provided  consumers  may  form  an 
implicit  contract.  The  notion  of  an  implicit  contract  is  studied  here  and 
it  is  hypothesized  that  if  an  implicit  contract  is  viewed  by  the  consumer 
to  be  violated  by  the  store,  then  the  impact  of  the  sunk  cost  may  be 
diminished  leading  to  more  switching.  Finally,  the  impact  of  problem 
framing  is  explored  vis-a-vis  the  effect  of  sunk  costs  on  customer 
loyalty.  A formal  statement  of  these  hypotheses  is  provided  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  Three. 

Chapter  Four  presents  the  methodology  employed  to  test  these 
hypotheses.  A computer  based  experimental  shopping  simulation  was 
developed.  The  methodology  was  designed  to  test  the  specific  hypotheses 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  relationships  among  sunk  costs,  psychological 
amortization,  and  problem  framing  on  choice.  The  paradigm  was  also 
designed  to  measure  other  dependent  variables  identified  in  the  framework 
(relative  attitude  and  motivation  to  search  for  information). 

Chapter  Five  presents  the  results  of  the  experiment,  which  were  at 
best  mixed.  Support  was  found  for  the  idea  that  sunk  costs  have  an  impact 
on  choice;  however,  the  more  detailed  hypotheses  concerning  psychological 
amortization,  problem  framing  and  the  impact  of  breaking  a psychological 
contract  received  very  limited  support.  Correlational  evidence  supported 
most  of  the  relationships  suggested  in  the  framework. 

Chapter  Six  provides  a discussion  of  the  results  and  a proposal  for 
an  additional  research  study  utilizing  a similar  computer  based 
experimental  paradigm. 
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Note 

1.  These  various  forms  of  loyalty  pertain  to  more  than  just  "brands" 
narrowly  construed.  Loyalty  may  also  pertain  to  object  classes  of  varying 
degrees  of  breadth--e.g. , to  sets  of  brands,  product  forms  and  product 
classes.  It  can  also  pertain  not  just  to  products,  but  to  services 
suppliers  and  stores.  While  the  term  brand  loyalty  is  used  throughout  the 
text,  it  is  recognized  that  the  term  and  conceptual  framework  presented 
in  Chapter  Two  can  be  applied  in  this  broader  context. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

CUSTOMER  LOYALTY:  TOWARDS  AN  INTEGRATED  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 


Chapter  Overview 

A great  deal  of  empirical  research  has  considered  the  concept  of 
brand  loyalty;  however,  the  majority  of  this  research  has  focused  on 
measurement  issues.  This  chapter  develops  a conceptual  model  of  the 
phenomenon  of  brand  loyalty.  Brand  loyalty  is  conceived  of  as  a syndrome 
of  five  inter-related  elements--repeat  purchase  behavior,  predisposition 
towards  purchase,  relative  attitude,  resistance  to  influence  attempts,  and 
motivation  to  search  for  information.  Relevant  background  literature  is 
reviewed,  several  testable  propositions  are  developed,  and  managerial 
implications  are  specified. 

Brand  Lovaltv:  Definitional  Issues 

A review  of  the  brand  loyalty  literature  reveals  a considerable 
diversity  of  measures.  For  example,  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  (1978)  cite  53 
different  definitions  in  their  review.  Unfortunately,  these  definitions 
are  for  the  most  part  strictly  operational  and  devoid  of  any  theoretical 
meaning. 

Behavior  Measures 

Traditionally,  brand  loyalty  research  has  utilized  a variety  of 
behavioral  measures  to  determine  brand  loyalty  from  panel  data.  These 
measures  include  proportion  of  purchase  (e.g.,  Blattberg  and  Sen  1974), 
purchase  sequence  (e.g.,  Kahn  et  al . 1986)  and  probability  of  purchase 
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(e.g.,  Frank  1962).  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  (1978)  have  criticized  these 
strictly  behavioral  measures  as  lacking  in  conceptual  basis  and  only 
capturing  the  static  outcome  of  a dynamic  process.  These  definitions  make 
no  attempt  to  understand  the  factors  underlying  and  leading  up  to  brand 
loyal  purchase  behavior.  For  example,  high  repeat  purchase  frequency  may 
reflect  situational  constraints  such  as  brands  stocked  by  retailers,  while 
low  repeat  purchase  may  simply  indicate  different  usage  situations, 
variety  seeking,  or  heterogeneity  of  preferences  within  a buying  unit. 
The  behavioral  definitions,  consequently,  are  insufficient  to  explain  how 
and  why  brand  loyalty  is  developed  and/or  modified. 

Psychological  Considerations 

To  address  this  situation,  there  is  a distinct  movement  away  from 
strictly  behavioral  measures  of  customer  loyalty  toward  more  theoretically 
meaningful  measures  capturing  various  elements  of  the  consumer's 
psychological  states  (most  notably,  attitudes)  as  well  as  purchase 
behavior.  This  approach  initiated  by  Cunningham  (1967)  and  Day  (1969) 
and  subsequently  followed  up  in  the  work  of  Sheth  and  Park  (1974)  and 
Jacoby  and  his  colleagues  (Jacoby  and  Olson  1970;  Jacoby  and  Kyner  1973; 
Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978)  reflects  a rejection  of  a long  history  of 
research  which  measured  brand  loyalty  utilizing  only  behavioral  measures. 

Day  conceived  of  brand  loyalty  as  consisting  of  repeated  purchases 
which  are  prompted  by  some  strong  internal  disposition  of  the  individual 
and  not  some  situational  exigency  (the  latter  reflects  "spurious  loyalty," 
Day  1969).  Based  on  this  contention,  Day  (1969)  and  Lutz  and  Winn  (1975) 
proposed  loyalty  indexes  based  on  a composite  of  attitudinal  and 
behavioral  measures.  Jacoby  and  Kyner  (1973)  proposed  a set  of  six 
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necessary  and  collectively  sufficient  conditions  which  define  brand 
loyalty.  They  suggest  that  brand  loyalty  is  the  (1)  biased  (i.e., 
non-random),  (2)  behavioral  response  (i.e.,  purchase),  (3)  expressed  over 
time,  (4)  by  some  decision  making  unit,  (5)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
alternative  brands,  and  (6)  is  a function  of  psychological 
(decision-making,  evaluative)  processes.  This  definition  directs 
attention  toward  specific  evaluative  criteria  and  points  to  a more  micro 
level  of  information  processing  within  which  to  investigate  the 
phenomenon. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  considering  the  attitude  towards  the  preferred 
brand  of  a loyal  consumer,  emphasis  is  focused  on  the  underlying  processes 
that  contribute  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  attitude,  and 
those  that  might  cause  it  to  change.  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  (1978,  Chapter 
V),  for  example,  have  considered  the  role  of  selectivity  biases  in 
acquiring  information  on  the  part  of  brand  loyal  consumers.  Systematic 
biases  at  the  level  of  information  processing  are  believed  to  "insulate'' 
the  loyal  consumer  against  competitive  messages.  A similar  perspective 
is  also  apparent  in  the  research  relating  brand  loyalty  to  a reduced 
motivation  to  search  for  information  about  alternative  brands  (e.g., 
Newman  and  Werbel  1973).  Despite  such  contributions,  a truly  multifaceted 
conceptualization  of  brand  loyalty,  possibly  incorporating  behavioral, 
cognitive  and  motivational  components,  has  yet  to  emerge.  The  following 
section  of  the  chapter  develops  such  a framework.  Finally,  strategic 
implications  of  the  framework  are  discussed. 
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Brand  Loyalty:  A Conceptual  Framework 
The  literature  review  presented  above  highlights  several  distinct 
and  important  aspects  of  brand  loyalty:  (1)  repeat  purchases  of  a 
particular  brand(s)  over  time;  (2)  a relative  attitude  toward  the  brand; 
(3)  a predisposition  to  purchase  the  brand;  (4)  a reduced  motivation  to 
acquire  information  relevant  to  a choice  involving  the  target  or  compet- 
ing brand(s);  and  (5)  a resistance  to  influence  attempts  from  competing 
sources  of  information  through  biased  information  processing.  In  Figure 
2-1,  these  five  aspects  are  represented  as  large  circles  in  a framework 
of  brand  loyalty.  The  term  brand  loyalty  does  not  appear  in  the  model, 
because  brand  loyalty  is  considered  to  be  comprised  of  all  five 
interrelated  elements  designated  by  these  large  circles.  Direct 
relationships  between  the  elements  are  represented  by  arrows.  Many 
indirect  and  higher  order  relationships  may  exist  but  are  not  reflected 
in  Figure  2-1  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  From  this  perspective,  equating 
any  one  of  these  as  the  loyalty  construct  itself  and  classifying  the 
remaining  as  either  antecedents  or  consequences  would  amount  to  an 
unnecessary  simplification  and,  additionally,  may  lead  to  intractable 
research  problems  in  establishing  any  pattern  of  temporal  evolution. 
Indeed,  the  dynamic  mutual  relationships  among  the  elements  are  believed 
to  lend  stability  to  the  phenomenon.  The  proposed  framework  views  brand 
loyalty  as  a syndrome  of  these  five  interrelated  components. 
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Figure  2-1 

Customer  Lovaltv  Framework 
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The  ovals  represent  some  key  variables  affecting  aspects  of  the 
brand  loyalty  syndrome.  In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  each 
of  the  elements  in  the  syndrome  is  discussed  and  propositions  are 
developed  describing  the  relationship  of  the  elements  with  the  other 
elements  in  the  syndrome  and  with  antecedent  variables.  These 
propositions  are  supported  by  reviewing  research  in  a number  of 
theoretical  domains. 

Relative  Attitude 

Many  authors  have  recognized  the  pertinence  of  attitude  in  brand 
loyalty.  But  few  have  explicitly  recognized  that  one  can  have  a favorable 
attitude  towards  a brand  but  not  be  "loyal'  to  it  because  attitudes 
towards  other  brands  are  equally  or  more  favorable.  Relative  attitude  is 
an  internal  feeling  of  affect  for  a particular  brand  (or  service)  over 
competing  brands.  This  construct  plays  a central  role  in  the 
conceptualization  of  the  brand  loyalty  syndrome.  Figure  2-1,  indicates 
that  relative  attitude  results  in  a stable  predisposition  to  continue 
purchasing  a brand  which  in  turn  is  manifested  in  repeat  purchase 
behavior.  Thus, 

PI  The  level  or  magnitude  of  relative  attitude  toward  a brand 

positively  affects  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  that  brand. 

While  the  theoretical  relationship  between  attitudes  and  behaviors 
(such  as  repetitive  purchase  of  a brand)  is  widely  accepted,  the  strength 
of  the  relationship  is  affected  by  a number  of  factors.  Understanding 
when  attitudes  predict  behavior  is  crucial  in  developing  a theory  of  brand 
loyalty.  Some  factors  which  have  been  identified  as  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  attitude-behavior  relationship  are  (1)  consistency  among 
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the  cognitive,  affective,  and  conative  components  (Jacoby  1971a),  (2) 
quality  of  the  attitude  (Fazio  and  Zanna  1981),  (3)  characteristics  of  the 
situation  (Ehrlich  1969,  Wicker  1969),  and  (4)  personality  variables 
(McArthur,  Kiesler  and  Cook  1972). 1 
Consistency  among  attitude  components 

Some  research  suggests  that  inconsistent  results  in  research  dealing 
with  attitude-behavior  relationships  may  be  due  to  a failure  to  consider 
three  components  of  attitude  (affect,  cognition,  and  conation)  and  to 
employ  these  as  simultaneous  and/or  independent  predictors  of  behavior 
(Greenwald  1968;  Bagozzi  and  Burnkrant  1979;  Cohen  1979).  From  this 
multicomponent  perspective,  the  relative  impact  of  the  various  components 
of  attitude  on  behavior  is  a function  of  the  target  under  consideration. 
For  example,  the  affective  attitude  component  may  have  a strong  effect  in 
the  purchase  of  low  involvement  products  while  the  cognitive  component  has 
a stronger  effect  in  the  purchase  of  products  requiring  a more  complex 
decision  process  prior  to  purchase.  Further,  the  three  attitude 
components  may  have  distinct  antecedents.  Thus,  marketing  strategies 
aimed  at  influencing  brand  loyalty  need  to  consider  the  specific  attitude 
component  which  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  purchase  situation  under 
consideration. 

While  Jacoby  (1971)  emphasized  the  importance  of  consistency  among 
the  attitudinal  components  on  repeat  purchase  behavior,  empirical  research 
on  brand  loyalty  has  not  incorporated  measures  of  the  three  components 
(i.e.,  Jacoby  and  Olson  1970).  Sheth  and  Park  (1974),  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  such  a congruence  of  the  three  components  is  unnecessary. 
In  fact,  they  suggest  that  specific  components  or  sets  of  components 
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affect  brand  loyalty  toward  specific  classes  of  products  and  for  different 
types  of  consumers.  They  hypothesize  seven  different  types  of  brand 
loyalty  based  upon  all  possible  combinations  of  the  attitude  components 
and  propose  a set  of  consumer  and  product  related  determinants  for  the 
latter. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  all  three  aspects,  not  as  distinct  » 
elements  of  the  brand  loyalty  framework,  but  in  terms  of  what  sorts  of 
antecedents  will  be  most  effective  in  influencing  the  resulting  liking  or 
disliking  of  the  brand.  While  for  certain  product  categories  and/or 
consumers,  affective  approaches  (e.g.,  fear  appeals,  etc.)  may  be 
effective,  still  for  others,  a cognitive  (e.g.,  strong  message  arguments) 
route  may  be  more  appropriate  for  attitude  formation  or  change. 

Quality  of  relative  attitude 

A number  of  qualities  in  addition  to  the  attitude  level  have  been 
recently  associated  with  an  increased  consistency  between  attitude  and 
behavior  (Fazio  1986;  Fazio,  Sanbonmatsu,  Powell  and  Kardes  1986;  Fazio 
and  Zanna  1981).  Four  of  these  qualities  are  confidence/certainty, 
accessibility,  clarity,  and  centrality. 

Confidence/certainty.  Confidence/certainty  refers  to  the  level  of 
certainty  associated  with  an  attitude  toward  a brand  and  the  subsequent 
conviction  with  which  the  attitude  is  held.  One  may  conceptualize 
attitudes  as  probability  distributions  of  levels.  Based  on  this 
conceptualization,  the  mean  of  the  distribution  represents  the  level  of 
the  attitude,  while  the  variance  represents  the  confidence/certainty 
quality  of  the  attitude. 
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Confidence  has  been  related  to  attitude-behavior  consistency  at  the 
attribute  level  by  multiplicative  expectancy  value  models  that  include  a 
confidence  component  (see,  for  example,  Howard  and  Sheth  1969;  Smith  and 
Swinyard  1983).  Also,  global  level  confidence  measures  pertaining  to  at- 
titudinal  responses  have  been  utilized  by  Warland  and  Sample  (1973)  and 
Brim  (1955). 

Accessibility.  Accessibility  is  the  ease  with  which  an  attitude  can 
be  retrieved  from  memory.  Attitudes  may  be  conceived  of  as  an  association 
between  a given  object  and  an  evaluation  of  that  object.  From  this 
perspective,  the  strength  of  the  association  influences  the  accessibility 
of  the  attitude. 

Accessibility  may  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a continuum,  from  an 
evaluation  formed  previously  which  cannot  be  retrieved  to  a well -learned 
attitude  that  is  so  highly  accessible  that  it  will  be  activated 
automatically  upon  the  individual's  encountering  the  attitude  object 
(Fazio,  Sanbonmatsu,  Powell,  and  Kardes  1986).  An  automatically  activated 
attitude  is  more  likely  to  guide  the  individual's  behavior  than  one  which 
must  be  deliberately  retrieved.  Without  activation  of  the  attitude, 
behavior  towards  the  object  proceeds  without  the  object  having  been 
considered  in  evaluative  terms  or  on  the  basis  of  judgments  of  whatever 
features  of  the  object  happen  to  be  salient  in  the  immediate  situation. 

Clarity.  In  addition  to  relative  level,  certainty,  and 
accessibility,  attitudes  may  differ  in  terms  of  how  clearly  they  are 
defined  or  focused.  An  attitude  is  well-defined  (clear)  when  an 
individual  finds  alternative  attitudes  toward  the  target  objectionable  and 
is  undefined  when  many  alternative  positions  are  acceptable.  Attitude 
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clarity  has  been  operationalized  in  terms  of  the  width  of  an  individual's 
latitude  of  rejection  (Sherif  and  Hovland  1961).  Based  on  this 
operationalization,  Sherif,  Kelley,  Rodgers,  Sarup,  and  Tittler  (1973) 
suggest  that  a well-defined  attitude  may  influence  later  behavior  to  a 
greater  extent  than  an  unfocused  attitude.  The  attitudinal  measures 
utilized  by  Jacoby  and  his  colleagues  are  related  most  closely  to  this 
quality  of  an  attitude. 

Central itv.  The  degree  to  which  an  attitude  toward  a brand  is 

related  to  the  value  system  of  an  individual  indicates  the  centrality  of 

the  attitude.  As  the  relationship  between  the  attitude  and  an 

individual's  self-image  increases,  the  consistency  of  the 

attitude-behavior  relationship  increases.  The  role  of  centrality  has  been 

supported  by  research  indicating  that  store  loyalty  is  related  to  the 

congruity  between  self-image  and  store  image  (Stern,  Bush,  and  Hair  1977; 

Bellanger,  Steinberg  and  Stanton  1976;  and  Sirgi  and  Sanli  1985). 

The  preceding  discussion  indicates  that 

P2  The  relationship  between  relative  attitude  toward  a brand  and 
predisposition  to  purchase  the  brand  is  positively  affected  by  the 
confidence/certainty,  accessibility,  clarity,  and  centrality  of  the 
attitude. 

Relative  attitude  and  motivation  to  search 

A number  of  studies  provide  evidence  that  as  experience,  learning, 
satisfaction,  and  repeat  purchase  increase,  search  for  information  about 
alternative  brands  decreases.  Demsetz  (1962),  for  example,  used  a 
regression  approach  on  aggregate  panel  data.  He  found  that  as  the  loyalty 
(repeat  purchase  behavior)  of  orange  juice  concentrate  buyers  increased, 
search  for  information  about  alternative  brands  decreased.  Katona  and 
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Mueller  (1955)  and  Newman  and  Staelin  (1971;  1972)  found  that  increased 
positive  experiences  with  a brand  resulted  in  less  search.  More  recently, 
using  an  experimental  procedure,  Moore  and  Lehman  (1980)  found  that 
subjects  who  selected  the  same  brand  of  bread  repeatedly,  searched  for 
less  information  than  subjects  who  switched  among  alternative  brands. 
Furse,  Punj  and  Stewart  (1984),  utilizing  cluster  analysis  techniques  on 
survey  data  of  buyers  of  new  cars,  found  that  "low  search"  consumers  had 
the  most  purchase  experience  and  were  more  satisfied  with  previous 
purchases  than  "high  search"  consumers,  who  were  least  satisfied  with 
previous  purchases  and  had  the  lowest  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
choose. 

These  studies  indicate  that  search  for  information  about  alternative 
products  is  related  to  the  relative  attitude  towards  the  brand  as  well  as 
to  the  certainty  with  which  the  attitude  is  held.  Thus, 

P3  The  level  of  relative  attitude  toward  a brand  and  the  certainty 

concerning  the  relative  attitude  is  inversely  related  to  the 

motivation  to  search  for  information  about  alternative  brands. 

The  accessibility  of  an  attitude  may  also  have  implications  in  terms 
of  search  activities.  Highly  accessible  attitudes  involving  a strong 
association  are  very  functional.  They  free  individuals  from  the 
processing  required  for  reflective  thought  about  their  evaluations  of 
objects  and  result  in  a fairly  automatic  response  to  products.  Without 
specifying  specific  cognitive  mechanisms,  similar  "simplifying"  or 
"summarizing"  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to  attitudes  related  to  brand 
loyalty  by  several  marketers  (Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978;  Assael  1984). 
Thus, 
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P4  The  accessibility  of  an  attitude  toward  a brand  is  inversely  related 
to  the  motivation  to  search  for  information  about  alternative 
brands. 

Relative  attitude  and  resistance  to  influence 

The  degree  to  which  the  attitude  is  likely  to  be  evoked 
automatically  (highly  accessible)  is  apt  to  affect  the  resistance  of  the 
attitude  to  counterinfluence.  An  attitude  involving  a strong  association 
is  apt  to  be  activated  upon  the  presentation  of  the  attitude  object  and 
as  a result  be  highly  influential  in  forming  an  evaluation  of  the  object. 
Consistent  with  this  notion,  Wood  (1982)  found  that  attitude  change  in 
response  to  a persuasive  communication  is  moderated  by  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  can  rapidly  retrieve  from  memory  beliefs  about  the  attitude 
object  and  past  behaviors.  Thus,  the  stronger  the  object-evaluation 

association,  the  more  resistant  the  attitude  is  to  change  and  the  greater 
its  stability  over  time. 

In  addition,  core  (highly  central)  attitudes  are  more  difficult  to 
change  than  peripheral  attitudes.  These  core  attitudes  are  well 
integrated  into  a complex  attitudinal  structure.  Thus,  changing  a core 
attitude  in  the  structure  often  requires  changing  a number  of  other 
attitudes  as  well.  In  contrast,  peripheral  attitudes  are  related  to  an 
individual's  attitude  structure  through  a limited  number  of  connections. 
Thus,  changing  a peripheral  attitude  may  have  little  affect  on  other 
attitudes  in  the  structure. 

P5  The  accessibility  and  centrality  of  an  attitude  are  directly  related 
to  the  resistance  of  the  attitude  to  influence  attempts. 

A detailed  discussion  of  the  mechanisms  underlying  these  phenomenon 

is  contained  in  the  section  on  resistance  to  influence  attempts. 
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Antecedents  of  attitude  quality 

Several  confidence  inducing  factors  or  conditions  have  been 
suggested,  most  notably,  the  effect  of  direct  versus  indirect  experience 
with  the  attitude  object  (Fazio  and  Zanna  1981).  Direct  experience  is 
believed  to  produce  an  attitude  that  is  more  confidently  held  than  an 
attitude  formed  through  more  indirect  means.  A number  of  reasons  have 
been  provided  for  the  above  effect.  These  explanations  include 

a)  Direct  experience  may  make  more  information  available  to  the 
individual  than  indirect  experience. 

b)  Individuals  may  have  difficulty  assessing  their  attitudes  and 
feelings  unless  they  have  engaged  in  some  freely  performed  behavior 
towards  the  attitude  object  (Bern  1972).  Such  behavior  is  generally 
perceived  to  be  more  reflective  of  an  internal  disposition  than  is 
other  information. 

c)  Individuals  rarely  derogate  their  own  sensory  experiences  with  an 

attitude  object.  Source  derogation  and  counterarguing  external 

messages  is  relatively  common. 

Smith  and  Swinyard  (1983)  investigated  the  effect  of  product  trial 

versus  product  advertising  on  attitude  strength  and  purchase  behavior. 

They  found  that  when  attitudes  are  based  on  trial  they  predict  purchase 

very  well.  However,  when  attitudes  are  based  on  advertising, 

attitude-behavior  consistency  is  significantly  reduced. 

P6  The  degree  to  which  an  attitude  is  based  on  direct  experience 
directly  affects  the  confidence/certainty  with  which  the  attitude 
is  held. 

Also  related  to  the  confidence  with  which  an  attitude  is  held  is  the 
notion  of  perceived  risk.  Perceived  risk  is  commonly  defined  as  the 
uncertainty  associated  with  a product's  performance  times  the  consequences 
of  poor  product  performance  (Bauer  1967).  A number  of  different 
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dimensions  of  risk  have  been  identified.  These  include,  for  example, 
performance  risk,  financial  risk,  psychological  risk,  social  risk,  etc. 
(Cunningham  1967;  Tarpey  and  Peter  1975).  Additionally,  a number  of  risk 
reducing  strategies  have  been  identified.  These  include,  for  example, 
search  for  additional  product  information  relevant  to  the  dimension  of 
risk  which  is  appropriate  (Lutz  and  Reilly  1973)  and  initial  purchase  of 
small  quantities  (Shoemaker  and  Shoaf  1975). 

One  would  expect  that  attitudes  toward  a product  perceived  as  risky 
would  be  held  with  less  confidence  than  attitudes  towards  less  risky 
products. 

P7  High  levels  of  perceived  risk  associated  with  a product  are 
inversely  related  to  the  confidence  with  which  attitudes  are  held 
about  the  product. 

Additionally,  research  indicates  that  uncertainty  with  respect  to 

a product  may  be  negatively  related  to  the  level  of  the  attitude  itself 

(e.g.,  Ahtola  1980;  Osgood,  Suci  and  Tannenbaum  1957).  Therefore, 

P8  Perceived  risk  associated  with  a product  is  negatively  related  to 
the  level  of  the  relative  attitude  towards  the  product. 

The  accessibility  of  a brand  attitude  may  be  influenced  either  by 

facilitory  effects  at  encoding  or  retrieval.  Repetitions  facilitate 

encoding  when  the  evaluations,  in  addition  to  brand  information,  are 

easily  discernible.  Multiple  exposures  to  effective  advertising  or 

multiple  satisfactory  experiences  with  consuming  a brand  increase  the 

accessibility  of  the  attitude  toward  the  brand.  Effects  that  facilitate 

retrieval  include  providing  appropriate  cues  at  the  choice  (purchase) 

situation. 

P9  The  repetition  of  communications  and  experiences  with  a brand 
directly  affects  the  accessibility  of  the  attitude  toward  the  brand. 
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Predisposition  To  Purchase 

The  predisposition  to  purchase  a brand  is  a behavioral  intention 
similar  to  the  conative  component  of  attitude.  Figure  2-1  suggests  that 
a high  relative  attitude  toward  a brand  results  in  a strong  predisposition 
to  purchase  the  brand  which  in  turn  leads  to  repeat  purchase  behavior. 

P10  The  degree  to  which  a consumer  is  predisposed  to  purchasing  a brand 

is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  repeat  purchase  behavior. 

However,  the  predisposition  to  purchase  a brand  is  also  affected  by 
behavioral  constraints  confronting  the  consumer.  Thus,  even  if  an 
alternative  brand  is  evaluated  more  favorably  than  a brand  presently  being 
purchased,  consumers  may  be  reluctant  to  alter  their  purchase  pattern  due 
to  high  switching  costs. 

Switching  costs 

The  development  of  switching  cost  is  a common  strategy  advocated  to 
increase  customer  loyalty  in  industrial  markets  (Porter  1980;  Jackson 
1985).  Frequently,  these  switching  costs  represent  idiosyncratic 
investments  in  a specific  vendor's  product  such  as  the  development  of 
software  that  will  only  run  on  an  IBM  mainframe  computer.  However,  human 
assets  can  also  result  in  switching  costs.  An  example  is  the  training 
required  to  use  a specific  vendor's  equipment,  if  this  is  not  directly 
transferable  to  other  vendor's  equipment  that  performs  the  same  function. 
A firm  which  is  confronting  the  high  cost  of  reprogramming  software  for 
a new  mainframe  computer  or  training  employees  to  operate  new  equipment 
may  be  reluctant  to  switch  vendors  even  if  alternatives  provide  superior 
performance. 
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The  concept  of  switching  costs,  however,  may  also  be  appropriate  in 
a number  of  consumer  choice  settings.  For  example,  switching  costs  are 
apparent  in  situations  where  consumers  need  to  make  elemental  purchases 
integral  to  an  overall  system  (e.g.,  Atra  razor  blades  for  an  Atra  razor 
or  MS-DOS  based  software  for  an  IBM-PC).  Additionally,  switching  costs 
are  operative  in  situations  where  relatively  large  start  up  costs  are  a 
required  part  of  a series  of  purchases  (e.g.,  membership  initiation  dues 
for  a health  or  video  rental  club).  A third  situation  where  switching 
costs  may  play  a role  is  when  continued  purchases  are  rewarded  with  some 
sort  of  escalating  accrual  of  resources  (e.g.,  stores  which  give  green 
stamps  with  purchases  or  airlines  that  award  frequent  flyer  points). 
Finally,  switching  costs  are  involved  when  additional  consumer  learning 
is  associated  with  switching  to  a different  product. 

In  addition  to  objective  monetary  costs  associated  with  switching 
from  one  product  to  another,  switching  costs  may  also  be  psychological  in 
nature.  For  example,  if  consumers  commonly  shop  in  the  same  grocery  store 
from  week  to  week,  they  will  probably  become  quite  comfortable  shopping 
at  the  store  as  they  learn  its  layout.  Consequently,  it  becomes  fairly 
easy  to  find  the  items  they  wish  to  purchase.  If  consumers  were  to  try 
new  stores  which  advertised  cheaper  prices,  they  might  have  trouble 
finding  familiar  products  in  the  new  store.  This  experience  may  turn  out 
to  be  psychologically  frustrating  as  well  as  leading  to  greater  objective 
costs  such  as  greater  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  shopping.  Of 
course,  psychological  switching  costs  may  operate  at  an  even  deeper  level 
depending  on  the  centrality  or  importance  of  the  attitude  to  the 
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individual's  value  system--a  notion  that  is  bound  to  enhance  the 
attitude's  effect  on  behavior. 

Based  on  the  preceding  discussion: 

Pll  The  perceived  level  of  economic  and  psychological  costs  associated 
with  purchasing  an  alternative  brand  is  directly  related  to  the 
predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  the  brand. 

Future  expectations 

Besides  behavioral  constraints  such  as  switching  costs,  consumers' 
expectations  about  the  future  should  also  impact  on  predisposition  to 
continue  purchasing.  These  expectations  reflect  the  current  and  expected 
fit  between  the  marketplace  offerings  and  the  consumer's  needs.  Thus, 
expectations  about  the  market  place  itself  and  the  consumer's  expectations 
about  his  own  needs  are  relevant. 

For  example,  consumers'  expectations  about  future  changes  in  the 
availability  of  brands  in  a certain  product  class  may  act  to  either 
postpone  a repurchase  of  the  current  product  (in  the  case  where  a better 
alternative  is  anticipated)  or  increase  the  predisposition  to  repurchase 
a current  product  (such  behavior  was  recently  exhibited  by  a large  number 
of  loyal  "old  Coke"  drinkers  when  faced  with  its  removal  from  the  market). 

Alternatively,  expectations  may  reflect  beliefs  about  the 
preferences  themselves.  For  example,  a consumer  may  expect  his  decision 
criteria  to  change,  perhaps  as  his  needs  change  with  continued  usage  and 
increased  knowledge  about  a product  class. 

P12  Stable  predisposition  to  repurchase  a brand  may  be  affected  by 
consumers'  expectations  about  future  changes  in  his/her  decision 
criteria  and/or  the  marketing  environment  offerings. 
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Predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  and  motivation  to  search 

Favorable  attitudinal  status  and/or  high  switching  costs  reduces  the 
perceived  benefits  of  information  search  by  the  consumer.  This  produces 
a high  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  a brand,  and  thus  reduces  the 
motivation  of  the  consumer  to  search  for  additional  information.  For 
example,  a consumer  who  made  a commitment  to  a health  club  by  paying  a 
membership  fee  will  not  actively  search  for  information  about  alternative 
health  clubs  because  he  will  have  to  incur  an  additional  membership  fee 
to  join  any  of  the  alternative  clubs. 

P13  A consumer's  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  a brand  is 
inversely  related  to  the  motivation  to  search  for  information  about 
alternative  brands. 

Predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  and  resistance  to  influence  attempts 
A high  predisposition  to  repurchase  a brand  may  result  in  selective 
perception  and  biased  information  processing.  These  in  turn  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  influence  attempts. 

P14  The  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  a brand  directly  affects 
resistance  to  influence  attempts. 

Motivation  To  Search  For  Information  on  Alternative  Brands 

The  motivation  to  search  for  information  may  be  viewed  as  a function 

of  the  consumer's  perceived  benefits  and  costs  of  such  activity.  Thus, 

the  benefits  of  search  are  probably  reduced  when  consumers  have  a high 

relative  attitude  toward  a brand  as  well  as  when  they  are  favorably 

predisposed  toward  continuing  to  purchase  the  brand.  Evidence  for  this 

was  presented  in  the  relative  attitude  and  motivation  to  search  for 

information  section  of  the  chapter. 
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Perceived  costs  of  search  may  be  due  to  factors  such  as  lost  time 
or  monetary  resources  and  physical  and/or  psychological  inconveniences  due 
to  delayed  gratification  (Engel  and  Blackwell  1982;  Bender  1964;  Ratchford 
1980).  However,  even  though  it  may  be  useful  and  parsimonious  to  think 
about  search  motivation  in  terms  of  costs  and  benefits,  the  underlying 
processing  dynamics  that  determine  its  intensity,  direction  and 
culmination  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

P15  The  motivation  to  search  for  information  about  alternative  brands 
is  a function  of  the  perceived  costs  and  benefits  of  search.  The 
benefits  of  search  are  in  part  a function  of  the  level  and  quality 
of  the  relative  attitude  toward  the  brand. 

Motivation  to  search  and  resistance  to  influence  attempts 

It  may  be  speculated  that  low  motivation  to  search  may  lead  to  lower 

levels  of  attention  to  information  in  the  environment.  Thus,  additional 

information  processing  about  a brand  should  be  based  to  a greater  degree 

on  internal  information  and  currently  held  attitudes  and  to  a lesser 

degree  on  external  information.  A significant  stream  of  research  on  self 

persuasion  suggests  that  thought  about  an  attitude  object  will  result  in 

increased  polarization  of  the  attitude.  Sadler  and  Tesser  (1973)  and 

Tesser  and  Conlee  (1975),  for  example,  have  provided  evidence  that  mere 

thought  about  a person  resulted  in  the  generation  of  more  schema 

consistent  arguments  and  more  extreme  attitudes. 

While  one  might  argue  about  whether  the  effect  of  motivation  to 

search  for  information  on  resistance  to  influence  attempts  is  a first 

order  effect  as  opposed  to  a second  order  effect  moderated  by  the 

attitudinal  component,  the  self-persuasion  literature  suggests  that 

resistance  to  influence  attempts  should  increase  with  lower  levels  of 
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search.  Thus, 

P16  The  motivation  to  search  for  information  about  alternative  brands 

is  inversely  related  to  resistance  to  influence  attempts. 

Resistance  To  Influence  Attempts 

There  is  now  evidence  in  different  research  domains  that  individuals 
holding  strong  commitments  to  specific  objects/events/issues  demonstrate 
an  enhanced  resistance  to  persuasion  attempts,  and  that  a number  of 
mechanisms  could  underlie  such  a state.  Fazio  (1986)  claims  that 
attitudes  influence  behavior  as  a "result  of  the  impact  that  they  have 
upon  perceptions  of  the  attitude  object  in  the  immediate  situation  and 
upon  definitions  of  the  event."  Working  with  current  social  attitudes, 
Lord,  Ross  and  Lepper  (1979)  demonstrated  that  people  who  held  strong 
opinions  on  complex  issues  are  likely  to  accept  "confirming"  evidence  at 
face  value  while  subjecting  "disconfirming"  evidence  to  critical 
evaluation,  and  as  a result  to  draw  undue  support  for  their  initial 
attitudes.  Implied  is  the  notion  of  selective  processing,  whereby  the 
drive  toward  consistency  and  equilibrium  may  result  in  vigilance  and 
defense  at  different  stages  of  information  processing. 

Selective  perception  ensures  that  consumers  will  receive  information 
most  relevant  to  their  needs.  Through  perceptual  vigilance  (Assael  1984) 
information  deemed  unnecessary  is  filtered  out.  Selectivity  could  occur 
at  exposure  if  consumers  choose  to  listen  or  read  communications  only 
pertaining  to  their  favorite  brands.  Engel  (1963)  found  that  new  car 
purchasers  had  greater  recall  and  interest  in  advertising  for  their  own 
cars.  Similarly,  Ehrlich  (1957)  found  that  recent  car  buyers  preferred 
to  select  advertising  for  the  cars  purchased.  Selective  attention  results 
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in  greater  awareness  of  supportive  information  and  avoidance  of 
contradictory  information.  Brehm  (1956)  asked  respondents  to  rate  several 
products  and  then  choose  one  as  a gift.  Before  leaving,  they  were  given 
a research  report  citing  the  good  and  bad  characteristics  of  each  product. 
Respondents  focused  attention  on  the  positive  characteristics  of  the 
selected  product  and  the  negative  characteristics  of  the  rejected  product. 
Selective  comprehension  involves  interpreting  discrepant  information 
consistent  with  prior  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Kassarjain  and  Cohen  (1965) 
reported  that  80  percent  of  nonsmokers  believed  the  link  between  smoking 
and  lung  cancer  was  proven;  yet  only  52  percent  of  heavy  smokers  accepted 
this  link.  It  is  also  likely  that  selectivity  occurs  at  retention  of 
information  as  consumers  sort  out  information  that  is  meaningful  and 
conforms  to  prior  beliefs  and  attitudes. 

Perceptual  vigilance  is  thus  a function  of  consumer's  needs.  Assael 
(1984)  has  also  claimed  that  the  degree  of  product  involvement  is  an 
important  determinant  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  such  vigilance.  An 
inverted  U shaped  function  is  posited  whereby  under  conditions  of  high 
involvement,  information  unrelated  to  needs  will  be  screened  out  while 
under  conditions  of  low  involvement,  routine  and  expected  information  will 
be  screened  out. 

Perceptual  defense 

A second  function  of  selective  perception--perceptual  defense-- 
reflects  a consumer's  desire  to  avoid  and/or  misinterpret  conflicting  and 
contradictory  messages.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  stronger  the 
consumer's  attitude  about  a brand,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
consistent  messages  will  be  accepted  and  distorted  in  the  direction  of 
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such  an  attitude,  while  messages  that  do  not  conform  will  be  rejected  and 
distorted  to  contrast  with  the  consumer's  opinion. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  advertisements  that  produce  fear  or 
anxiety  in  the  consumer  increase  the  likelihood  of  perceptual  defense  and 
may  produce  specific  strategies  for  distortion  (Stuteville  1972). 

A consumer's  resistance  to  influence  attempts  may  also  be  construed 
in  terms  of  the  cognitive  response  paradigm.  The  strength  of  a prior 
attitude  may  be  conceptualized  as  influencing  the  extent  and  nature  of 
responses  generated  toward  a communication  for  a brand  and  alternative 
brands.  For  example,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  a consumer  with  high 
brand  attitude  for  a brand  purchased  repeatedly  will  engage  in  more 
counterarguments  and  source  derogations  (and  fewer  support  arguments)  when 
exposed  to  an  ad  for  alternative  brands. 

P17  Resistance  to  influence  attempts  due  to  selective  information 
processing  or  biased  responses  to  communication  messages  results  in 
maintaining  a favorable  relative  attitude  toward  a brand  purchased 
repeatedly. 

P18  Both  extremely  high  and  low  levels  of  consumer  involvement  will  be 
accompanied  by  increased  perceptual  screening  of  information 
unrelated  to  needs. 

Repeat  Purchase  of  Brand 

Though  repeat  purchase  is  usually  viewed  as  the  end  result  of 
favorable  psychological  states,  specific  processing  operations  as  well  as 
supportive  behavioral  activities  (e.g.,  search),  the  act  of  continued 
purchase  and  hence  repeated  consumption  may  have  important  influences  on 
other  constructs  of  the  framework.  As  discussed  previously,  direct 
experience  and  interaction  with  a brand  may  influence  certain  qualities 
of  the  attitude  for  the  brand,  which  in  turn  may  affect  relative  attitude 
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or  its  diagnosticity.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  above 

mentioned  salutary  effects  will  occur  only  if  there  already  exists  a 

favorable  attitude  toward  the  brand.  In  the  event  a brand  is  bought 

without  an  accompanying  attitude  or  even  when  such  attitudes  are 

unfavorable  (as  when  budgetary  constraints  lead  an  individual  to  make  a 

"poor"  purchase),  repeated  buying  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  described 

effects.  A consumer  may  discover  through  repeated  usage  that  a brand  has 

favorable  aspects/benefits  other  than  those  considered  previously. 

Arguments  may  also  be  made  relating  increased  familiarity  with  the  brand 

to  increased  affective  (emotive)  intensity.  Factors  external  to  the 

syndrome  that  may  have  impact  on  repeat  purchase  of  a brand  include 

situational  conditions,  such  as  availability,  timing,  etc. 

P19  When  repeat  purchase  of  a brand  is  accompanied  by  a favorable 
attitude  towards  the  brand,  then  such  continued  purchases  lead  to 
strengthening  of  the  relative  attitude  towards  the  brand  and/or 
increasing  the  confidence,  accessibility,  centrality  or  clarity  with 
which  the  attitude  is  held. 

Summary;  Strategic  Implications  For  Managing  Brand  Lovaltv 
The  notion  of  a "single  best  index"  of  brand  loyalty  has  been 
rejected  in  favor  of  a more  integrated  approach.  The  multifaceted  view, 
though  cumbersome  in  terms  of  measurement  procedures  and  lacking  in 
parsimony,  is  nevertheless  superior  in  capturing  the  diversity  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  conceptual  framework  presented  in  this  chapter  provides 
several  advantages  in  that  (a)  not  only  are  internal  predispositions  or 
attitudes  considered  important  in  the  structure,  but  qualities  of  such 
attitudes  are  explicitly  incorporated.  Delineating  conditions  when 
attitudes  strongly  relate  to  repeat  purchase  should  improve  the  predictive 
validity  of  a model  of  brand  loyalty;  (b)  in  recognizing  the  dynamic 
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aspects  of  loyalty,  such  as  biased  information  processing  and  search,  one 
is  able  to  appreciate  why  brand  loyalty  persists  and  the  nature  of  the 
strategic  problem  faced  by  a competing  marketer.  In  fact,  such  underlying 
micro-level  processes  lend  stability  to  the  syndrome,  helping  to  insulate 
attitudes  from  persuasion  attempts  and  ensuring  repeat  purchase. 

Indeed,  the  syndrome  framework  not  only  allows  one  to  determine  an 
individual's  overall  intensity  of  loyalty  towards  a certain  brand  but  also 
provides  an  analysis  of  the  basis  of  such  loyalty.  It  also  allows 
comparisons  between  several  different  competing  brands  and  provides 
diagnostics  on  which  future  strategic  action  may  be  based.  For  example, 
consider  a consumer  who  consistently  purchases  the  same  brand  of  laundry 
detergent  merely  because  it  is  consistently  promoted  with  cents  off 
coupons.  In  contrast,  a consumer  who  buys  the  same  brand  of  laundry 
detergent  each  week  because  he  (1)  believes  that  it  possesses  the  optimum 
formulation  of  cleaners  for  his  particular  type  of  laundry;  (2)  believes 
that  cleansing  is  an  extremely  important  attribute  of  laundry  detergents; 
(3)  really  likes  the  detergent  and  feels  happy  with  it;  (4)  is  very 
confident  in  his  attitude;  and  (5)  pays  little  attention  to  the 
promotional  activity  of  other  brands,  possesses  a much  less  vulnerable 
type  of  brand  loyalty.  Thus,  by  actively  considering  the  proposed 
framework,  the  levels  of  the  different  constructs  and  their  relationships, 
a marketer  can  identify  regions  of  vulnerability  in  a given  target 
segment.  Such  measures  may  also  be  successfully  incorporated  into  pretest 
procedures  for  promotional  campaigns. 

In  order  to  effectively  influence  loyalty  through  strategic 
marketing  actions,  it  is  important  at  this  stage  to  develop  programmatic 
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research  aimed  at  exploring  the  relationships  embodied  in  the  suggested 
propositions.  Appropriate  research  paradigms  may  have  to  be  designed  to 
capture  the  dynamic  processing  aspects  of  brand  loyalty  as  well  as  more 
traditional  purchase  frequencies  and  attitude  strengths.  It  is  hoped  that 
future  research  will  lead  to  a further  enrichment  of  the  loyalty 
phenomenon  by  pursuing  such  a multicomponent  and  dynamic  view.  This 
dissertation  builds  such  a paradigm  and  utilizes  it  to  explore  in  detail 
the  impact  of  switching  costs  on  customer  loyalty. 

The  following  chapter,  discusses  switching  costs  in  greater  detail 
and  presents  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  this  dissertation. 

Note 

1.  Measurement  issues  also  affect  the  empirical  relationship  between 
attitudes  and  behaviors  (Cohen,  Fishbein  and  Ahtola  1972;  Ajzen  and 
Fishbein  1977;  Ryan  and  Bonfield  1975);  however,  these  measurement  issues 
are  not  relevant  to  the  theoretical  nature  of  the  relationship. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

SWITCHING  COSTS  AND  BRAND  LOYALTY 
Introduction 

This  chapter  introduces  the  notion  of  switching  costs  and  the 
related  concept  of  sunk  costs.  These  costs  are  discussed  as  a basis  for 
loyalty  and  then  a formal  statement  of  the  research  hypotheses  is 
presented. 

Switching  Costs  and  Brand  Loyalty 

The  concept  of  switching  costs,  although  receiving  essentially  no 
attention  in  the  consumer  literature,  appears  to  be  a major  factor  in  the 
development  of  some  types  of  brand  loyalty.  In  a sense,  a cost  associated 
with  switching  from  one  brand  to  another  acts  as  a constraint  on  behavior. 
Consumers  may  indeed  evaluate  competing  products  more  favorably  than  the 
product  they  currently  purchase  but  are  motivated  to  continue  purchasing 
the  same  brand  due  to  the  costs  associated  with  changing  brands.  These 
costs  may  be  objective  or  they  may  be  psychological  in  nature.  For 
example,  consider  the  case  of  a consumer  (let's  call  him  Alan)  who  five 
years  ago  purchased  a TRS-80  computer.  At  the  time,  the  TRS-80  was  the 
only  practical  home  computer  on  the  market.  Over  the  five  year  period, 
Alan  has  remained  a loyal  user  of  his  TRS-80  and  a loyal  purchaser  of 
TRS-80  related  products.  In  fact,  he  has  invested  quite  a bit  of  money 
in  software  and  peripherals  intended  to  work  with  the  TRS-80.  Now; 
however,  the  home  computer  market  has  matured  and  a number  of  computers 
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are  available  which  are  far  superior  to  the  TRS-80.  Alan  likes  a number 
of  these  computers  more  than  the  TRS-80;  however,  the  substantial  amount 
of  money  invested  in  software  and  peripherals  (which  could  not  be  used 
with  other  computers)  prohibits  him  from  purchasing  one.  In  fact,  he  is 
more  likely  to  purchase  additional  TRS-80  compatible  hardware  and  software 
for  his  machine  which  is  completely  dominated  by  competing  computers  than 
to  purchase  another  computer. 

This  rather  extreme  example  illustrates  how  repeat  purchase  behavior 
can  arise  even  though  a consumer  may  like  a competing  product  more  than 
the  one  he  currently  uses.  This  example  parallels  the  typical  switching 
cost  situation  in  the  industrial  sector.  A new,  more  efficient  technology 
competes  with  a less  desirable  but  heavily  invested  technology.  Less 
extreme  examples  are  probably  more  common  in  a consumer  setting.  Consider 
for  example  another  consumer  (let's  call  him  Bart).  Five  years  ago  Bart 
purchased  an  Atra  razor.  Since  that  time  he  has  purchased  only  Atra  razor 
blades.  The  thought  never  occurs  to  him  to  try  a different  type  of  razor 
or  blades.  He  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  advertising  for  competing 
razor  blades.  He  simply  buys  Atra  razor  blades.  This  occurs  even  though 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  Atra  razor  is  relatively  minor  and  illustrates 
how  a firm  can  reap  the  benefits  of  customer  loyalty  for  a long  time  to 
come  by  inducing  a consumer  to  make  even  a very  small  capital  investment. 
The  example  highlights  the  idea  that  switching  costs  may  have 
psychological  antecedents  in  addition  to  the  simple  objective  monetary 
costs  of  switching.  This  relates  to  the  idea  that  sunk  costs  may  be 
considered  in  decisions  about  future  investments.  This  concept  has 
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received  some  attention  in  psychology  and  organizational  behavior 
literature  and  will  now  be  discussed. 

The  Concept  of  Sunk  Costs 

There  is  a small  but  significant  literature  which  suggests  that 
people  commonly  consider  sunk  cost  in  formulating  decisions  about  future 
courses  of  action.  This  occurs  despite  the  rather  obvious  normative 
prescription  that  these  costs  should  be  ignored.  For  example,  Arkes  and 
Blumer  (1985)  manipulated  the  cost  for  a season  subscription  of  theatre 
tickets  in  a field  experiment.  The  cost  paid  for  the  season  ticket  was 
randomly  assigned  after  the  patrons  announced  their  intention  to  buy  a 
season  ticket.  Thus,  there  should  have  been  no  systematic  relationship 
between  the  prices  paid  by  the  customers  and  their  prior  attitude  about 
attending  the  plays.  The  results  showed  that  customers  who  had  initially 
paid  more  for  the  tickets  attended  more  plays  during  the  first  half  of  the 
season  than  customers  who  had  paid  less.  The  authors  attributed  this 
result  to  the  fact  that  those  paying  more  had  greater  sunk  costs  and  thus 
would  be  unhappy  if  they  subsequently  wasted  that  money  by  not  attending 
all  of  the  plays. 

One  could  also  explain  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  terms  of 
cognitive  dissonance.  While  post  purchase  dissonance  is  often  studied  by 
examining  the  spreading  of  attitudes  between  chosen  and  non  chosen 
alternatives  after  a decision  is  made  (e.g.,  Brehm  1956),  the  resultant 
spreading  has  been  explained  both  in  terms  of  increasing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  chosen  alternative  and  decreasing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  rejected  alternative  (Petty  and  Cacioppo  1981).  However,  the 
theory  suggests  that  dissonance  will  be  aroused  in  decision  making  when 
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the  decision  is  (a)  important  to  the  person,  (b)  means  giving  up 
relatively  attractive  features  of  the  unchosen  alternative  or  accepting 
unattractive  features  of  the  chosen  alternative,  and  (c)  concerns 
alternatives  that  are  dissimilar  in  their  attributes  but  similar  in  their 
desirability  (Petty  and  Cacioppo  1981).  Thus,  on  the  surface,  it  appears 
that  this  experiment  would  not  fall  into  the  domain  of  cognitive 
dissonance  theory  since  only  one  alternative  was  considered.  However,  one 
could  conceive  of  this  problem  as  one  in  which  the  decision  is  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy  a season  ticket  where  the  no  buy  option  is  really  a decision 
to  do  something  else  other  than  attend  plays  on  the  nights  which  they 
occur.  Consequently,  the  attitude  toward  attending  the  plays  may  have 
increased  more  for  customers  who  paid  more  for  the  tickets  than  for  those 
who  paid  less.  Thus,  dissonance  reduction  does  appear  to  be  a plausible 
explanation  for  this  finding.  However,  attitudes  were  not  measured  in 
this  experiment,  therefore,  a dissonance  reduction  explanation  cannot  be 
simply  accepted  at  face  value. 

A related  literature  dealing  with  escalating  commitment  finds  a 
similar  sunk  cost  effect.  Escalating  commitment  refers  to  a special  case 
of  the  more  general  sunk  cost  effect  in  which,  contrary  to  learning  theory 
predictions,  failure  produces  increased  commitment  to  a course  of  action. 
Staw  (1976),  for  example,  had  business  students  participate  in  a role 
playing  exercise  in  which  they  allotted  investment  dollars  to  one  or  more 
R&D  projects.  He  found  that  those  students  who  felt  responsible  for  a 
financially  unsuccessful  decision  subsequently  invested  more  money  into 
that  option  than  if  their  prior  decision  was  successful.  Subjects 
committed  the  greatest  amount  of  resources  when  they  were  personally 
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responsible  for  negative  consequences  resulting  from  a previous  investment 
decision.  Staw  and  Fox  (1977)  replicated  this  result  and  further  found 
that  subjects  with  high  responsibility  for  negative  consequences  decreased 
their  level  of  investment  over  time.  Staw  (1981),  in  his  summary  of  the 
escalation  of  commitment  literature,  presented  a model  of  the  determinants 
of  persistence  in  an  escalation  situation.  He  suggested  that  motivation 
to  justify  previous  decisions  (both  internal  and  external),  norms  for 
consistency,  as  well  as  the  economically  rational  perceived  probabilities 
and  values  of  future  outcomes,  lead  to  persistence  in  an  escalation 
situation.  However,  he  noted  that  perception  of  probabilities  and  values 
may  be  distorted  by  the  motivation  to  justify  previous  decisions.  The 
model  underscores  the  implication  that  both  internally  and  externally 
based  motivations  for  consistency  may  lead  to  a strengthening  of 
commitment.  Further,  once  sunk  costs  have  been  expended,  consumers  may 
actually  distort  the  value  of  competing  alternatives  to  maintain 
consistency. 

Tversky  and  Khaneman  (1981)  conceptualize  the  sunk  cost  effect  in 
terms  of  perceptual  factors  relating  to  how  the  decision  is  framed.  They 
refer  to  a concept  of  'psychological  accounting.'  They  argue  that  people 
often  evaluate  acts  in  terms  of  a minimal  account.  A minimal  account 
includes  only  direct  consequences  of  the  act.  For  example,  a minimal 
account  associated  with  the  decision  to  accept  a gamble  would  reflect  the 
money  won  or  lost  on  the  gamble  and  excludes  other  assets  or  the  outcomes 
of  previous  gambles.  They  argue  that  minimal  accounts  are  often  adopted 
because  this  mode  of  framing  a problem  simplifies  evaluation--reducing 
cognitive  strain,  reflects  the  intuition  that  consequences  should  be 
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causally  linked  to  acts,  and  matches  the  properties  of  hedonic 
experience--which  is  more  sensitive  to  desirable  and  undesirable  changes 
than  to  steady  states.  However,  in  certain  situations  an  outcome  of  an 
act  will  affect  the  balance  in  the  account  that  was  previously  set  up  by 
a related  act.  In  these  cases,  the  current  decision  may  not  only  reflect 
the  minimal  account  but  a more  inclusive  account.  A sunk  cost  effect 
arises  when  a decision  is  made  with  reference  to  an  account  having  a 
negative  balance.  As  an  example,  consider  a person  who  has  lost  $150  one 
afternoon  at  a racetrack.  He  is  considering  a $10  bet  on  a 15:1  long  shot 
during  the  last  race.  The  decision  can  be  framed  with  respect  to  two 
different  reference  points.  If  the  status  quo  is  seen  as  the  reference 
point  then  the  two  outcomes  can  be  viewed  as  a gain  of  $150  or  a loss  of 
$10.  Alternatively,  if  the  present  state  is  viewed  as  a loss  of  $150  for 
the  day  than  the  bet  may  be  viewed  as  a chance  to  return  to  the  original 
reference  point  or  a loss  of  an  additional  $10.  Tversky  and  Khaneman's 
prospect  theory  predicts  that  the  latter  frame  would  result  in  a more 
favorable  evaluation  of  the  bet  than  the  former  as  positive  gains  from  a 
neutral  reference  point  are  valued  but  corresponding  losses  from  the 
neutral  reference  result  in  a disproportionatly  large  loss  of  value. 
Thus,  the  chance  to  gain  $150  previously  lost  is  more  highly  valued  than 
would  be  the  chance  to  win  $150  in  and  of  itself. 

Consider  another  example  from  Tversky  and  Khaneman's  work.  Two 
hypothetical  scenarios  were  presented  to  subjects.  In  the  first  scenario, 
subjects  were  asked  to  imagine  that  they  were  going  to  purchase  a $10 
ticket  for  a play.  On  the  way  in  to  the  theatre;  however,  they  lost  the 
ticket.  The  second  scenario  also  suggested  that  they  were  to  purchase  a 
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$10  play  ticket  but  on  the  way  to  the  theatre  they  lost  a $10  bill.  In 
both  cases,  subjects  were  asked  to  decide  whether  they  would  purchase  the 
$10  ticket.  The  percentage  of  subjects  buying  the  ticket  was  much  higher 
in  the  second  scenario  than  in  the  first.  Tversky  and  Khaneman  attribute 
this  to  psychological  accounting.  Subjects  in  the  first  scenario  entered 
the  second  purchase  into  the  same  account  that  was  set  up  for  the  purchase 
of  the  original  ticket.  They  viewed  the  cost  of  the  play  to  be  $20.  In 
the  latter  scenario,  the  $10  loss  was  not  specifically  linked  to  the 
ticket  purchase,  thus  its  effects  on  the  decision  were  slight.  Both  the 
play  ticket  and  the  horse  track  examples  indicate  that  the  way  people 
perceive  or  frame  a decision  may  have  a big  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
decision. 

Sunk  Costs  in  Consumer  Settings 

Sunk  costs  can  be  readily  identified  in  a number  of  consumer  choice 
situations.  Bart  and  his  Atra  razor  illustrated  the  case  of  a monetary 
sunk  cost.  Additionally,  in  cases  where  consumers  expend  time  and  energy 
learning  about  a product,  and  that  learning  does  not  transfer  to  a 
competitor's  product,  sunk  cost  effects  may  be  operative.  For  example, 
if  a consumer  consistently  shops  in  a given  grocery  store,  he  has  probably 
spent  a good  deal  of  time  and  effort  learning  to  negotiate  the  aisles  of 
the  store  quickly  and  efficiently.  Going  to  a different  store  would 
require  that  the  shopper  invest  additional  effort  learning  about  the  new 
store  (a  switching  cost),  but  it  may  also  be  that  in  addition  to  the 
switching  cost,  since  the  consumer  feels  that  he  has  made  some  investment, 
going  to  another  store  in  some  way  wastes  that  investment.  Therefore,  he 
remains  a steady  customer,  even  if  an  alternative  store  becomes  available. 
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Another  common  example  of  sunk  costs  in  consumer  settings  involves 
paying  initiation  fees  to  join  a health,  tennis,  or  video  cassette  rental 
clubs.  Once  paid,  these  costs  presumably  allow  the  customer  to  gain 
access  to  a level  of  utility  higher  than  that  possible  without  payment  of 
the  membership  fee.  Once  the  initiation  fee  has  been  paid  it  should  not 
be  considered  in  other  decisions  about  future  club  memberships.  The  sunk 
cost  literature  summarized  above;  however,  suggests  that  beyond  purely 
rational  monetary  sunk  costs,  consumers  are  often  influenced  by  the 
motivations  not  to  appear  inconsistent  or  wasteful.  Thus,  the  dollars 
spent  to  purchase  a membership  in  a club  may  yield  a psychological  cost 
associated  with  switching  from  the  club. 

Scenario  of  Interest 

This  dissertation  examines  the  impact  of  sunk  costs  in  the  form  of 
an  initiation  fee  paid  to  join  a video  cassette  rental  club.  In  the 
experiment,  a consumer  originally  pays  an  initiation  fee  to  join  a movie 
rental  club  that  provides  greater  value  than  competitors  who  do  not  charge 
initiation  fees.  Once  the  fee  has  been  paid,  the  structure  of  the  market 
will  change  such  that  another  video  rental  club  now  provides  value  equal 
to  the  original  club  for  the  same  marginal  cost,  but  with  no  initiation 
fee.  Thus,  objectively,  the  two  stores  should  be  equally  attractive  to  the 
consumer.  The  experiment  is  intended  to  examine  the  strength  and 
longevity  of  the  effect  of  the  initiation  fee  on  future  purchases  as  well 
as  on  the  other  elements  of  the  brand  loyalty  syndrome  discussed 
previously. 

The  literature  in  switching  costs  gives  little  indication  as  to  the 
longevity  of  these  effects.  It  seems  quite  reasonable;  however,  that  the 
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psychological  costs  associated  with  switching  to  an  alternative  club  would 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  and  the  amount  of  differential  benefits  the 
consumer  received  since  paying  the  initiation  fee.  If  immediately  after 
paying  the  fee,  the  customer  realizes  that  another  video  rental  store  is 
available  which  provides  the  same  marginal  utility  but  does  not  charge 
initiation  fees,  the  consumer  may  feel  that  since  he  paid  the  fee, 
switching  to  the  alternative  store  would  be  a waste  of  that  original  fee. 
While  this  behavior  is  irrational  from  an  economic  perspective,  it  may 
appear  perfectly  reasonable  to  the  consumer.  Following  the  same  logic, 
if  the  consumer  had  benefited  by  paying  the  fee  (e.g.,  obtaining  a greater 
level  of  utility  for  an  extended  period  of  time  than  would  have  otherwise 
been  possible)  then  he  may  feel  that  the  fee  had  in  some  sense  paid  for 
itself  and  would  feel  less  troubled  by  switching  if  an  acceptable 
alternative  became  available.  Thus,  over  a long  period  of  time,  the 
initiation  fee  may  be  "psychologically  amortized"  as  the  consumer  feels 
that  he  has  gotten  his  money's  worth  and  hence  does  not  feel  quite  so 
locked  into  his  present  choice. 

In  this  scenario,  there  are  two  possible  mechanisms  by  v^ich  the  two 
stores  can  become  equivalent  in  terms  of  marginal  utility.  The  "number 
two  store"  could  increase  its  marginal  utility  to  the  same  level  as  the 
"number  one  store."  Alternatively,  the  "number  one  store"  could  allow 
its  marginal  utility  level  to  drop  to  that  of  the  "number  two  store." 
This  difference  may  impact  on  how  the  decision  is  framed,  and  thus,  result 
in  different  effects  on  purchase  behavior.  For  example,  in  the  case  where 
the  second  place  store  raises  its  level  of  utility  to  that  of  the  first 
place  store,  the  consumer  may  perceive  the  original  store's  utility  level 
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as  a continuation  of  the  status  quo.  Consequently,  he  may  not  be 
particularly  inclined  to  entertain  the  notion  of  switching.  However,  if 
the  number  one  store  drops  its  value  so  that  it  is  now  equal  to  that  of 
the  number  two  store,  the  consumer  may  perceive  its  new  level  to  be  a 
loss.  In  this  case,  the  consumer  may  be  more  willing  to  consider 
switching  to  another  store. 

This  framing  effect  may  occur  in  situations  where  no  initiation  fee 
is  charged  as  well.  Any  time  a consumer  becomes  used  to  a particular 
level  of  utility  and  that  level  suddenly  drops,  he  is  likely  to  encode  the 
change  as  a loss.  This  difference  in  purchase  behavior  as  a result  of  the 
source  of  the  change  may;  however,  be  even  more  pronounced  if  an 
initiation  fee  has  been  paid  to  shop  at  the  first  store.  In  this  case, 
the  notion  of  a "psychological  contract"  becomes  relevant.  The  consumer 
who  pays  an  initiation  fee  to  shop  at  a particular  store  probably  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a certain  level  of  utility  for  the  duration  of  the 
psychological  contract.  This  duration,  unless  explicitly  stated,  will  be 
determined  subjectively  by  the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  feels  that  a 
company  has  violated  his  psychological  contract  (for  example,  by  dropping 
its  level  of  utility  prior  to  the  time  that  the  consumer  has 
psychologically  amortized  the  initiation  fee)  then  his  beliefs  about  the 
brand's  ability  to  provide  him  with  adequate  levels  of  satisfaction  in  the 
future  may  be  reduced.  Thus,  the  consumer  may  be  more  likely  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  switching  to  a new  brand,  even  though  (in  fact,  because)  he 
has  paid  the  initiation  fee. 
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Hypotheses 

HI  Sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a brand  increase  the  consumer's 
predisposition  to  purchase  that  brand  or  patronize  that  store. 

H1A  This  sunk  cost  effect  will  be  an  iverse  function  of  the  cumulative 
benefits  gained  as  a result  of  incurring  that  cost. 

H2  Sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a brand  or  store  decrease  the 
consumer's  motivation  to  search  for  information  about  an  upcoming 
purchase  concerning  the  brand  or  store. 

H2A  This  sunk  cost  effect  will  be  an  inverse  function  of  the  cumulative 
benefits  gained  as  a result  of  incurring  that  cost. 

H3  Sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a brand  or  store  increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  consumer  will  repeatedly  purchase  the  brand  or 
patronize  the  store. 

H3A  This  sunk  cost  effect  will  be  an  inverse  function  of  the  cumulative 
benefits  gained  as  a result  of  incurring  that  cost. 

H4  When  a currently  patronized  store  (or  purchased  brand)  reduces  its 
level  of  utility,  the  consumer  is  likely  to  view  the  situation  as 
a loss  and  give  greater  consideration  to  the  other  stores  (or 
brands)  then  in  a situation  when  an  alternative  store  (or  brand) 
increases  its  level  of  utility  by  the  same  amount.  This  will 
manifest  itself  in  an  increased  motivation  to  search,  a decreased 
purchase  intention  for  the  incumbent,  and  decreased  repeat  purchase 
behavior  of  the  incumbent.  This  effect  will  be  larger  in  the  case 
where  the  incumbent  lowers  its  level  of  utility  than  in  the  case 
where  an  alternative  raises  its  level  of  utility  by  a corresponding 
amount. 

H5  When  an  incumbent  reduces  its  level  of  utility  and  the  consumer 
perceives  that  a psychological  contract  has  been  broken,  their 
tendency  to  consider  alternative  brands  (or  stores)  will  increase 
even  more  then  when  the  incumbent  lowers  its  level  of  utility  by  a 
corresponding  amount  but  no  psychological  contract  is  perceived  to 
be  broken.  This  will  manifest  itself  in  an  increased  motivation  to 
search,  a decreased  purchase  intention  for  the  incumbent  and 
decreased  repeat  purchase  of  the  incumbent  compared  the  case  where 
no  psychological  contract  is  perceived  to  be  broken. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 

Chapter  Overview 

The  propositions  developed  in  the  previous  chapter  concerned  how 
switching  costs  and  sunk  costs  might  affect  the  variables  identified  in 
the  customer  loyalty  framework.  It  was  argued  that  sunk  costs  have  a 
direct  impact  on  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  an  alternative  and 
second  order  effects  on  the  other  four  elements  of  the  customer  loyalty 
framework.  More  specifically,  sunk  costs  were  predicted  to  increase 
predisposition  to  continue  purchasing  the  alternative,  increase  the 
likelihood  of  repeat  purchase,  and  decrease  the  consumer's  motivation  to 
search  for  information  about  an  upcoming  purchase.  Additionally,  the 
notion  of  "psychological  amortization"  was  introduced.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  sunk  cost  effects  stated  above  would  be  reduced  as  the  cumulative 
benefits  gained  as  a result  of  the  sunk  cost  increase.  That  is,  over  time 
and  as  marginal  benefits  made  possible  by  incurring  the  sunk  cost  are 
accumulated,  consumers  psychologically  amortize  these  sunk  costs.  As 
these  costs  are  amortized,  their  impact  on  future  decisions  are 
hypothesized  to  be  reduced.  Finally,  sunk  cost  effects  were  suggested  to 
be  affected  by  factors  associated  with  the  manner  in  which  the  current 
decision  problem  is  framed. 

This  chapter  details  the  methodology  employed  to  test  these 
hypotheses.  The  experiment  was  designed  to  examine  the  hypotheses  dealing 
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with  sunk  cost  effects  and  moderators  of  these  sunk  cost  effects  (problem 
framing,  perceived  violation  of  an  implicit  contract,  and  psychological 
amortization).  In  the  experiment,  sunk  costs  were  operationalized  by 
charging  an  initiation  fee  for  the  privilege  of  shopping  at  a particular 
store  which  provided  a higher  level  of  marginal  utility  than  the  other 
stores  in  the  marketplace. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  divided  into  four  main  sections 
which:  overview  the  experiment;  describe  the  rationale  for  the 
experimental  factors  manipulated;  describe  the  subjects  utilized  in  the 
study;  and  detail  the  experimental  paradigm  employed. 

Experimental  Overview 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  test  hypotheses  H1-H5.  Hypotheses 
H1-H3  suggested  that  sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a particular 
brand  or  store  result  in  a greater  predisposition  to  continue  purchasing 
that  brand  or  patronizing  that  store,  an  increased  actualized  repeat 
purchase  rate,  and  a decreased  motivation  to  search  for  information  about 
the  upcoming  purchase.  Hypotheses  H1A-H3A  suggested  that  the  sunk  cost 
effects  outlined  above  would  be  reduced  as  an  increasing  function  of  the 
cumulative  benefits  already  obtained  as  a result  of  the  sunk  cost  (i.e, 
sunk  costs  would  be  "psychologically  amortized").  Hypothesis  H4  suggested 
that  sunk  cost  effects  will  be  moderated  by  the  way  the  current  decision 
problem  is  framed.  More  specifically,  it  was  suggested  that  when  the 
value  offered  by  the  currently  purchased  alternative  is  viewed  as  a loss, 
more  consideration  will  be  given  to  competing  brands  (i.e,  reducing  the 
relative  impact  of  the  sunk  cost).  Additionally,  the  notion  of  a 
"psychological  contract"  was  introduced.  It  was  predicted  in  Hypothesis 
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H5  that  when  consumers  perceive  that  a "psychological  contract"  has  been 
broken,  they  will  display  an  even  greater  tendency  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  switching. 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  a computer  based  experimental  paradigm  was 
developed  and  employed.  In  this  experiment,  some  subjects  were  originally 
given  the  option  of  paying  an  initiation  fee  to  join  a video  cassette 
rental  club  that  provided  greater  value  than  its  competitors  which  did  not 
charge  initiation  fees.  For  other  subjects,  the  fee  was  not  required  to 
shop  at  the  best  store.  The  subjects  then  made  a series  of  purchases  from 
one  of  three  stores  in  the  simulated  marketplace.  After  a number  of 
trials,  the  structure  of  the  market  was  changed  so  that  a competing  video 
rental  club  provided  value  equal  to  that  of  the  previously  dominating  club 
for  the  same  marginal  cost,  but  with  no  initiation  fee.  Thus,  objectively, 
the  two  stores  should  have  been  equally  attractive  to  the  consumer. 
However,  it  was  hypothesized  that  subjects  who  paid  the  initiation  fee  to 
join  the  original  club  would  be  less  likely  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
switching  to  the  alternative  club  than  subjects  who  did  not  pay  the  fee. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  longitudinal  interrelationships  among 
the  variables  identified  in  the  customer  loyalty  framework,  the  paradigm 
was  designed  to  collect  data  on  three  of  the  five  key  framework  variables 
(repeat  purchase,  motivation  to  search  for  information  and  relative 
attitude) . 

The  following  section  describes  the  rationale  for  the  experimental 
factors  manipulated  in  this  study.  The  next  section  describes  the 
subjects  utilized  in  the  study.  The  final  section  describes  the  paradigm 
and  manipulations  in  detail. 
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Experimental  Factors 

Three  factors  were  each  varied  over  two  levels  in  this  experiment 
producing  a 2x2x2  ANOVA  design.  First,  the  level  of  the  initiation  fee 
was  manipulated  to  be  either  high  or  0.  Second,  the  period  in  which  the 
change  in  market  structure  occurred  was  manipulated  to  be  early  or  late. 
Finally,  the  source  of  the  change  was  manipulated  to  be  either  a drop  in 
attractiveness  of  the  original  store  (A  down)  or  an  increase  in 
attractiveness  of  a competing  store  (B  up).  A brief  explanation  of  the 
rationale  for  these  manipulations  follows. 

The  level  of  initiation  fee  factor  was  manipulated  in  order  to  gauge 
the  effects  of  financial  or  psychological  "investments"  on  subsequent 
purchases  when  the  alternatives  later  become  equally  attractive.  While 
the  exact  nature  of  the  process  underlying  these  effects  has  not  been 
identified,  it  was  predicted  that  the  effect  of  this  sunk  cost  should 
produce  a tendency  to  continue  with  the  current  store  as  the  psychological 
effects  of  having  paid  the  initiation  fee  continue  to  influence  future 
decisions.  It  was  hypothesized;  however,  that  this  effect  would  decrease 
over  time  as  the  cost  would  be  "psychologically  amortized"  with  continued 
usage  and  increased  cumulative  benefits  realized  as  a result  of  that 
usage.  Therefore,  the  period  in  which  the  market  structure  changed  was 
manipulated  to  occur  either  relatively  soon  after  making  the  investment 
(period  3)  or  relatively  late  in  the  experiment  (period  7).  It  was 
hypothesized  that  more  switching  would  occur  in  the  periods  following  a 
change  in  period  7 than  following  a change  in  period  3 as  the  benefits 
accrued  as  a result  of  the  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  are  greater  in 
the  former  situation  than  the  latter. 
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Finally,  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  market  structure  was 
hypothesized  to  affect  future  purchases.  It  was  hypothesized  that  in  the 
case  where  the  current  store  reduces  its  value-equating  its  level  with 
that  of  the  next  best  competitor,  the  consumer  would  be  likely  to  perceive 
the  value  offered  as  a loss.  They  would  then  be  more  willing  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  switching  to  a competitor  than  in  the  case  where  a competing 
store  raises  its  level  of  benefits  to  match  that  of  the  currently 
purchased  alternative.  It  was  further  hypothesized  that  this  difference 
may  be  even  greater  when  consumers  feel  that  an  implicit  contract  has  been 
broken  (i.e.,  that  the  consumer's  current  store  dropped  its  level  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  initiation  fee  was  psychologically  amortized). 
Therefore,  the  source  of  the  change  in  the  market  structure  was 
manipulated  to  be  either  the  consumer's  current  store  (dropping  its  level 
of  benefits)  or  a competitive  store  (raising  its  level  of  benefit). 

A detailed  description  of  the  manipulations  and  paradigm  follows 
after  a brief  discussion  of  the  subjects  utilized. 

Subjects 

One  hundred  sixty-three  subjects  were  recruited  from  the  university 
community  in  Gainesville,  Florida  during  the  months  of  December  1986  and 
January  1987.  Four  subjects  in  various  sunk  cost  conditions  were  dropped 
from  the  study  since  they  did  not  elect  to  pay  the  initiation  fee.  Thus, 
159  subjects  were  included  in  the  final  analyses.  Most  of  the  subjects 
were  between  17  and  24  years  of  age.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  subjects 
were  male  and  forty-nine  percent  were  female.  All  subjects  received  extra 
credit  in  their  introductory  marketing  class  for  participating  in  the 
experiment. 
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To  motivate  subjects  to  perform  the  task  meaningfully  and  to  add  an 
element  of  "real  world  risk,"  participants  were  told  that  the  10  subjects 
who  earned  the  most  points  in  the  shopping  simulation  would  receive  a $25 
cash  prize.  In  reality,  however,  since  the  number  of  points  possible  to 
acquire  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  experiment  to  which  an  individual 
subject  was  assigned,  the  cash  prizes  were  awarded  to  ten  randomly  chosen 
subjects  approximately  one  month  after  the  experiment  ended. 

Experimental  Paradigm  and  Manipulations 
This  study  was  conducted  at  the  behavioral  laboratory  provided  by 
the  Center  for  Consumer  Research  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The 
experiment  was  conducted  on  4 IBM  PC-XT  computers  equipped  with  enhanced 
color  graphics  monitors  (EGA).  Software  for  the  experiment  was  originally 
developed  and  tested  using  BASICA  for  the  IBM  PC-XT  and  was  later  compiled 
using  Microsoft  QuickBasic  3.0.  The  software  source  code  for  this 
experiment  is  provided  in  Appendix  1. 

All  experimental  instructions  were  presented  by  the  computer, 
reducing  the  experimenter's  role  during  the  experiment  to  answering 
questions  and  handling  minor  administrative  details.  This  minimized  the 
likelihood  of  experimenter-induced  biases  and  insured  that  all  subjects 
received  the  same  task  instructions.  All  data  were  collected  by  the 
computer,  eliminating  the  chance  of  transcription  or  key  punching  errors. 

A description  of  the  protocol  of  the  experiment  follows.  Figure  4-1 
presents  a schematic  of  the  experimental  procedures.  As  each  subject  sat 
down  at  the  computer  screen  he  was  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  eight 
experimental  conditions.  The  experiment  then  began.  First,  the  nature 
of  the  shopping  game  was  explained  to  the  subjects.  The  scenario  was 
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Figure  4-1 

Experimental  Overview 
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described  and  subjects  were  told  that  their  task  was  to  maximize  the 
number  of  utility  points  earned  over  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
Further,  they  were  told  that  their  level  of  compensation  for  participating 
in  the  experiment  was  determined  by  the  total  number  of  utility  points 
earned  during  the  course  of  the  experiment.  They  were  given  300  points 
with  which  to  start  the  game.  During  this  stage,  they  were  also  given 
introductory  information  about  the  three  attributes  used  in  the  study 
(number  of  video  tapes  available,  number  of  top  twenty  tapes  available, 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  shop  in  the  store).  During  the 
experiment,  the  two  selection  size  attributes  were  used  as  a surrogate 
for  the  attractiveness  of  the  movies  available  for  rental  (an  important 
attribute  for  video  store  selection).  This  eliminated  the  complication 
that  subjects  may  have  differed  in  their  tastes  for  movies.  Regardless 
of  any  consumer's  particular  preferences  in  movie  types,  the  probability 
of  finding  one  he  likes  is  improved  with  the  size  of  the  selection  of 
movies  available  at  the  store.  Subjects  were  then  told  about  the  nature 
of  the  task. 

The  task  consisted  of  making  10  shopping  trips.  On  each  trip, 
subjects  went  through  3 stages:  Survey  Stage;  Choice  Stage;  and  Feedback 
Stage.  These  stages  will  be  described  in  detail  shortly.  A protocol  of 
the  introductory  task  instructions  is  contained  in  Appendix  2. 

After  receiving  the  preliminary  instructions,  subjects  were 
introduced  to  the  three  fictitious  video  stores.  Verbal  depictions  of  the 
stores  colorfully  described  them  on  the  three  key  attributes  and  the 
average  number  of  utility  points  each  provided.  A protocol  of  the  store 
descriptions  can  be  found  in  Appendix  3. 
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The  store  averages  presented  to  the  subjects  prior  to  their  first 
choice  were  assigned  as  follows:  40  for  Store  A;  20  for  store  B;  and  15 
for  Store  C.  These  values  were  pretested  to  insure  that  the  vast  majority 
of  subjects  originally  chose  Store  A.  This  simplified  interpretation  of 
the  results  and  provided  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  data. 

Sunk  Cost  Manipulation 

Subjects  in  the  sunk  cost  condition  were  then  informed  that  Store 
A had  a one  time  membership  fee  of  100  utility  points.  Paying  this  fee 
permitted  subjects  to  shop  at  Store  A for  the  remainder  of  the  experiment. 
The  subjects  were  given  the  option  of  paying  this  fee  or  being  restricted 
to  the  vastly  inferior  stores  (B  and  C)  for  the  remainder  of  the 
simulation.  Previous  research  suggests  that  having  subjects  elect  to  pay 
the  initiation  fee  would  provide  a stronger  manipulation  than  compelling 
them  to  pay  the  fee.  Since  the  manipulation  in  part  depends  on  the 
subjects  making  some  psychological  commitment  to  the  store,  compelling 
them  to  pay  fee  would  tend  to  reduce  this  feeling  of  commitment  (see  Staw 
1976;  Staw  1981;  and  Staw  and  Fox  1977).  Choosing  the  level  of  the  fee, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a major  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fee 
needed  to  be  small  enough  that  all  or  almost  all  of  the  subjects  in  the 
sunk  cost  condition  would  elect  to  pay  it.  This  would  avoid  problems 
associated  with  differential  experimental  mortality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fee  needed  to  be  large  enough  so  that  it  was  viewed  by  the  subject  as 
meaningful  and  significant.  Extensive  pretesting  revealed  a great  deal 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  pay  the  fee  in  this  context. 
Thus,  the  fee  was  kept  small  and  a fairly  heavy-handed  sales  approach  was 
taken  to  induce  subjects  to  accept  the  fee.* 
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Subjects  were  told  that,  irrespective  of  what  occurs  in  other 
markets,  stores  in  this  market  charging  initiation  fees  are  genuinely 
better  than  stores  not  charging  fees.  Store  A,  on  average,  provided  20 
points  per  trip  more  than  its  nearest  competitor  (Store  B)  and  25  points 
per  trip  more  than  Store  C.  Thus,  over  the  course  of  the  10  trip 
simulation,  subjects  could  expect  to  receive  about  200  additional  points 
by  paying  the  fee  and  consistently  choosing  Store  A.  Since  the  fee  was 
100  points,  an  expected  net  gain  of  100  points  could  be  realized. 

Further,  subjects  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  pay  the  fee  at  that 

time,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pay  it  later,  nor  would  they  be 

permitted  to  chose  Store  A on  any  of  the  trips.  If  the  subject  agreed  to 

pay  the  fee,  his  account  was  reduced  from  the  300  points  given  to  him  at 

2 

the  start  of  the  experiment  to  200  utility  points.  In  the  no  sunk  cost 
condition,  no  mention  was  made  to  subjects  of  any  initiation  fees,  and 
they  were  free  to  choose  from  any  of  the  three  stores.  This  constituted 
the  sunk  cost  manipulation.  A protocol  of  the  initiation  fee  instructions 
is  contained  in  Appendix  4. 

The  Shopping  Trips 

Next,  subjects  proceeded  on  their  10  shopping  trips.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  trip,  subjects  were  reminded  about  the  average  scores 
of  the  stores  (see  Appendix  5).  If  subjects  had  paid  the  initiation  fee, 
then  they  were  also  reminded  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  each  trip  so  that 
the  fee  remained  salient  in  their  minds  (see  Appendix  6).  Each  trip 
involved  three  stages:  the  survey  stage;  the  choice  stage;  and  the 
feedback  stage. 
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Survey  stage.  Following  the  store  average  and  initiation  fee 
reminders,  subjects  proceeded  to  the  survey  stage.  Here  measures  of 
attitudes  and  confidence  in  attitudes  about  each  store  were  taken.  The 
measures  used  are  presented  in  Appendix  7.  To  help  gauge  attitude 
accessibility,  reaction  time  measures  were  desired.  Consequently, 
subjects  were  told  to  respond  as  quickly  as  possible  without  sacrificing 
accuracy.  Reaction  time  measures  were  collected  for  each  of  the  responses 
by  measuring  the  time  elapsed  from  the  onset  of  the  stimulus  (i.e.,  the 
attitudinal  or  confidence  scale)  and  the  subject's  response  at  the 
keyboard. 

In  addition,  it  was  desirable  to  question  subjects  about  their 
purchase  intentions  and  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  Store  A and  their 
motivation  to  search  for  information  at  key  points  in  the  study.  Asking 
these  questions  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  might  result  in  less  accurate 
responses  as  subjects  may  be  unable  to  recall  what  their  exact  feelings 
were  at  specific  points  of  time  in  the  simulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
potential  for  demand  artifacts  was  a major  concern,  especially  with 
respect  to  subsequent  choices  as  a result  of  these  inquires  during  the 
course  of  the  simulation.  Therefore,  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to 
either  an  ONLINE  or  RETROSPECTIVE  condition.  Half  of  the  subjects  in  each 
of  the  8 previously  described  experimental  conditions  received  the  battery 
of  loyalty  scale  and  motivation  to  search  scale  questions  (see  Appendix 
8)  on  the  odd  shopping  trips  immediately  after  the  attitude  measures  were 
taken.  These  subjects  will  be  referred  to  as  ONLINE  subjects.  The 
remaining  subjects  received  the  battery  of  questions  after  completing  all 
of  the  choices  as  part  of  the  task  reaction  questionnaire  at  the  end  of 
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the  experiment.  These  subjects  will  be  referred  to  as  RETROSPECTIVE 
subjects. 

Choice  stage.  Following  the  survey  stage,  subjects  entered  the 
choice  stage  of  the  experiment.  Here,  subjects  were  asked  to  make  a 
choice  of  one  of  the  three  stores.  They  indicated  their  choices  by 
depressing  one  of  the  keys  labeled  A,  B or  C on  the  keyboard  (see 
Appendix  9).  The  subjects  were  then  reminded  of  their  choice  and  were 
given  the  option  of  either  indicating  that  the  choice  was  correct  or  that 
it  was  a mistake.  When  subjects  indicated  that  they  had  made  an  error  in 
indicating  their  choice,  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  try  again  (see 
Appendix  10).  The  time  taken  to  make  the  choice  was  surreptitiously 
measured  and  recorded. 

Feedback  stage.  Following  the  choice,  subjects  were  presented  with 
the  number  of  utility  points  earned  on  the  current  trip  as  well  as  the 
number  of  utility  points  that  would  have  been  earned  had  they  chosen 
either  of  the  other  two  alternatives.  This  feedback  about  the 
alternatives  was  provided  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  there  were 
differences  among  the  outlets  of  a given  store  across  trials. 
Additionally,  it  provided  reinforcement  to  the  subjects  who  chose  to  pay 
the  fee,  making  salient  the  fact  that  they  were  indeed  getting  more 
utility  by  shopping  at  Store  A than  they  would  have  earned  had  they  not 
paid  the  fee  and  been  forced  to  shop  at  either  of  the  inferior  stores 
(i.e.,  the  initiation  fee  was  paying  for  itself).  Subjects  were  also 
informed  of  their  cumulative  scores.  A sample  feedback  screen  is 
presented  in  Appendix  11.  This  series  of  stages  (survey,  choice  and 
feedback)  was  repeated  on  each  of  the  ten  shopping  trips. 
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Period  of  Change  and  Source  of  Change  Manipulations 

The  period  of  change  and  source  of  the  change  manipulations  are 
easily  understood  by  examining  the  stimuli.  The  average  utility  payoffs 
for  each  store  are  presented  in  Table  4-1.  Regardless  of  condition,  the 
simulation  began  with  store  A providing  a mean  utility  of  40,  store  B 
providing  mean  a utility  of  20  and  store  C providing  a mean  utility  of  15. 
Then,  depending  on  the  experimental  condition,  a change  in  the  market 
structure  occurred  (in  either  period  3 or  7)  which  equated  the  average 
utility  of  stores  A and  B.  The  change  was  manipulated  to  be  either  the 
improvement  of  store  B from  an  average  of  20  to  an  average  of  40  utility 
points  or  the  decreasing  of  store  A's  average  utility  from  40  to  20. 
Store  C always  provided  an  average  of  15  utility  points.  See  Appendix  12. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  ten  shopping  trips,  a task  reaction 
questionnaire  was  administered.  A copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  contained 
in  Appendix  13.  This  questionnaire  was  designed  to  collect  some  key 
dependent  measures,  plus  measures  of  subjects'  perceptions  of  various 
aspects  of  the  task,  some  manipulation  check  measures,  and  subject 
demographic  information.  Following  the  completion  of  the  task  reaction 
questionnaire,  subjects  were  debriefed  by  the  experimenter.  The  average 
time  for  completing  the  experiment  was  about  forty-five  minutes. 
Additional  Stimulus  and  Design  Considerations 

Two  final  stimulus  and  design  considerations  need  to  be  mentioned. 
These  concern  the  comparability  of  the  stimuli  between  conditions  and  the 
subjects'  attributions  about  the  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  various 
stores'  utility  values.  These  details  will  be  briefly  discussed  before 
moving  to  a discussion  of  the  results  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Mean  Utility  Points  Earned  Bv  Store  and  Condition 


Condition: 

Period  of  Change  = 

3 

Source 

= A 

Down 

Store 

A 

40 

40 

20  20  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

B 

20 

20 

20  20  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

C 

15 

15 

15  15  15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Condition: 

Period  of  Chanae 

= 7 

Source 

= A Down 

Store 

A 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

20 

B 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

C 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Condition: 

Period  of  Chanae 

= 3 

Source  = 

B Ud 

Store 

A 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

B 

20 

20 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

C 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Condition: 

Period  of  Chanae 

= 7 

Source  = 

B Up 

Store 

A 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

B 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

40 

40 

40 

C 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Note:  The  sunk  cost  factor  is  not  illustrated  in  this  table.  The  four 

cells  presented  here  are  replicated  twice,  once  with  Store  A 
requiring  a 100  point  initiation  fee  and  once  with  no  initiaion 
fee  required. 
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Comparable  Stimuli.  A key  dependent  measure  in  the  analysis  is  the 
first  choice  after  the  stores  are  equated.  This  provides  an  examination 
of  subjects  first  reactions  to  the  change.  However,  these  first  reactions 
may  differ  from  longer  term  choice  patterns.  For  example,  immediately 
after  the  two  stores  are  equated,  variety  seeking  may  lead  to  a tendency 
to  switch.  Think  about  one's  neighborhood,  and  how  when  a new  restaurant 
opens  up,  one  wants  to  try  it  immediately.  However,  after  going  there, 
if  the  new  restaurant  is  not  anything  special,  one  returns  to  the  same  old 
restaurants  frequented  before.  An  analogous  situation  may  exist  in  this 
experiment.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  experiment  provide 
measures  of  longer  term  patterns  of  choice  and  switching.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  examining  the  first  choice  after  the  two  stores  are  equated, 
the  experiment  was  also  designed  to  examine  the  four  choices  occurring 
after  the  time  the  two  stores  were  equated.  This,  however,  required  some 
additional  design  considerations  to  avoid  potential  confounds. 

Since  the  intent  of  this  experiment  is  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
switching  rates  among  subjects  in  various  conditions  in  the  experiment, 
it  is  essential  that  the  different  conditions  of  the  experiment  be  as 
similar  as  possible  except  for  the  manipulations  described  earlier.  For 
example,  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  stimuli  be  used  for  the  four 
choices  subsequent  to  the  change,  irrespective  of  the  period  in  which  the 
change  occurs.  This,  at  a minimum  implies  that  the  sequence  of  top 
scoring  stores  on  the  four  subsequent  choices  be  consistent  across  the 
various  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Figure  4-2  contains  the  actual  utility  values  assigned  to  each  store 
during  each  period  by  condition.  Comparing  the  two  conditions  in  which 
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CONDITION  A3 


Store 

A 

43 

37 

18 

23 

22 

17 

20 

24 

23 

17 

B 

19 

30 

22 

17 

21 

22 

22 

18 

19 

22 

C 

16 

16 

12 

16 

13 

15 

12 

16 

13 

15 

CONDITION  B3 


oiure 

A 

43 

37 

36 

46 

44 

34 

40 

48 

46 

34 

B 

19 

30 

44 

34 

42 

44 

44 

36 

34 

44 

C 

16 

16 

12 

16 

13 

15 

12 

16 

13 

15 

CONDITION  A7 


A7 


o uur  e 

A 

43 

37 

41 

38 

46 

41 

18 

23 

22 

17 

B 

19 

30 

16 

26 

23 

19 

22 

17 

21 

22 

C 

16 

16 

12 

16 

13 

15 

12 

16 

13 

15 

CONDITION 

B7 

B7 

Store 

A 

43 

37 

41 

38 

46 

41 

36 

46 

44 

34 

B 

19 

30 

16 

26 

23 

19 

44 

34 

42 

44 

C 

16 

16 

12 

16 

13 

15 

12 

16 

13 

15 

Note:  Condition  A3  - A down  in  period  3 

Condition  A7  - A down  in  period  7 

Condition  B3  - B up  in  period  3 

Condition  B7  - B up  in  period  7 


Figure  4-2 

Experimental  Stimuli 
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store  A drops  its  utility  level  (the  boxes  labeled  A3  and  A7  in  Figure 
4-2)  reveals  that  the  same  stimuli  values  are  used  for  the  stores  in 
periods  3-6  (when  the  change  occurs  early)  as  in  period  7-10  (when  the 
change  occurs  late).  Similarly,  boxes  B3  and  B7  in  Figure  4-2  reveal  that 
the  same  stimuli  are  used  for  the  four  periods  following  the  change  in 
store  B's  utility  value.  These  considerations  allow  for  relatively  clean 
comparisons  between  the  A3  and  A7  groups  and  the  B3  and  B7  groups. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  comparisons  be  made  between  the  A-Down  and 
B-Up  conditions  in  the  two  period  of  change  conditions.  Consider  the  case 
when  the  change  occurs  early.  Comparing  the  A3  and  B3  boxes  reveals  that 
the  stimuli  are  not  the  same  for  the  two  conditions  but  they  are 
comparable  nonetheless.  The  stimuli  for  stores  A and  B are  exactly  twice 
the  value  in  the  B3  condition  as  they  are  in  the  A3  condition.  Thus,  the 
same  sequence  of  top  scoring  stores  is  maintained  (BAAB).  Additionally, 
the  stores  win  by  the  same  percentage  of  points  in  the  two  conditions. 
Therefore,  relatively  clean  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  switching 
rates  in  the  A3  and  B3  groups. 

The  same  pattern  holds  in  the  case  where  the  change  occurs  late. 
The  A7  stimuli  values  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  A3  values  and  the  B7 
values  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  B3  values  (exactly  twice  that  of  the 
A3  and  A7  values.  Thus,  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  A7  and  B7 
groups. 

Attribution  of  Cause  of  Change.  An  additional  design  consideration 
concerned  the  explanation  that  was  given  to  the  subjects  for  the  change 
in  the  market  structure.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  explanation  for  Store 
A's  decrease  in  utility  level  could  be  attributed  to  some  omission  or 
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commission  of  the  store  itself,  there  might  be  very  strong  resentment 
towards  Store  A resulting  in  even  its  most  loyal  customers  switching. 
This  ceiling  effect  would  tend  to  suppress  differences  in  switching  rates 
between  subjects  in  the  various  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Therefore, 
the  explanation  for  Store  A's  decrease  in  utility  was  described  to  the 
subjects  in  terms  of  an  external  event  over  which  Store  A had  no  control 
(a  change  in  government  regulations  concerning  dealing  with  Japanese 
distributors  of  video  tapes).  Since  Store  A was  the  only  store  dealing 
with  Japanese  distributors,  it  was  the  only  store  affected. 

Likewise,  in  the  condition  where  Store  B raised  its  level  of 
utility,  the  outcome  was  attributed  to  a similar  external  event.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  subjects  in  the  A-Down  and  B-Up  conditions  are 
presented  in  Appendix  12. 

Notes 

1.  In  retrospect,  this  approach  may  have  decreased  the  effectiveness  of 
the  sunk  cost  manipulation. 

2.  Subjects  in  the  sunk  cost  condition  who  chose  not  to  pay  the 
initiation  fee  continued  with  the  experiment  but  their  data  was  discarded. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
DATA  ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  the  findings  of  the  study  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  data  collected  for  the  experiment  was  analyzed  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  on  their  IBM  3081D  mainframe 
computer.  Two  software  packages  were  utilized.  Statistical  Analysis 
Systems  (SAS)  version  5.16  (SAS  Institute,  Cary,  North  Carolina)  was  used 
for  the  majority  of  the  analyses.  The  reliability  program  contained  in 
the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS-X)  release  3.0  (SPSS 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois)  was  used  to  compute  reliability  coefficients  for 
the  various  scales  developed  in  the  dissertation. 

The  findings  are  presented  in  four  sections.  The  first  section 
provides  a brief  discussion  of  the  approach  taken  for  the  analyses.  The 
second  section  deals  with  task  perception  and  performance  measures  and 
provides  evidence  that  the  subjects  considered  the  experiment  setting 
meaningful,  performed  the  task  with  reasonable  care,  and  with  adequate 
levels  of  involvement.  The  third  section  presents  the  findings  regarding 
the  impact  of  the  independent  variables  on  the  key  dependent  measures: 
choice,  motivation  to  search,  purchase  intention,  store  attitudes,  and 
confidence  in  store  attitude.  For  ease  of  presentation,  this  discussion 
is  organized  around  the  hypotheses.  Following  this,  the  fourth  section 
contains  a discussion  about  the  relationship  between  the  key  dependent 
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measures  in  the  experiment.  Even  though  no  formal  hypotheses  were  made 
regarding  these  relationships,  several  propositions  were  presented  in 
Chapter  Two  concerning  these  relationships. 

Analysis  Approach 

Recall  from  Chapter  Four  that  an  online/retrospective  manipulation 
was  included  in  the  experiment.  The  logic  for  this  manipulation  is  now 
briefly  reviewed. 

Various  hypotheses  concerned  subjects  perceptions  about  their 
motivation  to  search  for  information  and  their  purchase  intentions  at 
various  key  points  of  time  in  the  experiment.  If  these  measures  were 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  subjects  might  have  had  a hard  time 
accurately  recalling  their  feelings  and  motivations  at  these  specific 
points  in  time  in  the  experiment.  Also,  there  was  a real  fear  that 
subjects  would  be  unable  to  differentiate  how  they  felt  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  from  how  they  felt  at  these  specific  key  points  in  time  (e.g., 
the  exact  moment  when  Store  A dropped  its  utility  or  Store  B raised  its 
utility).  Moreover,  there  might  be  differences  in  memory  between  subjects 
who  observed  the  change  in  period  3 and  subjects  who  experienced  the 
change  in  period  7.  These  memory  differences  would  confound  the  true 
effects  of  the  treatments.  Therefore,  to  insure  equal  levels  of  recall 
between  groups  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  the  subjects  respond  to 
these  scales  online  during  the  survey  phase  of  each  experimental  period. 

The  danger  in  having  all  subjects  respond  to  this  battery  of 
questions  online  during  each  period  is  that  it  introduces  the  possibility 
of  demand  artifacts  resulting  in  differential  carryover  effects. 
Additionally,  the  inclusion  of  these  scales  make  the  survey  portion  of  the 
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experiment  excessively  long.  Therefore,  half  of  the  subjects  received  the 
battery  of  motivation  to  search  and  purchase  intention  scales  on! ine 
during  the  survey  phase  of  each  odd  numbered  shopping  trip.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  subjects  were  presented  this  set  of  questions  retrospectively 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  This  approach  has  the  advantage  that  it 
allows  online  questioning,  overcoming  the  problems  associated  with 
differential  memory.  The  approach  also  provides  the  basis  for  an  analysis 
to  determine  if  differential  carryover  effects  are  present. 

To  determine  if  differential  carryover  effects  were  a significant 
problem  in  the  experiment  two  Chi-Square  exact  tests  were  conducted. 
These  tests  examined  the  number  of  significant  online/retrospective  by 
task  factor  interactions  across  the  various  dependent  measures  in  the 
experiment.  The  first  analysis  examines  the  variables  directly  affected 
by  the  online/retrospective  manipulation  (motivation  to  search  and 
purchase  intention).  These  variables  were  collected  either  online  or 
retrospectively  depending  on  the  experimental  condition.  The  second 
analysis  examines  all  remaining  variables  used  to  test  hypotheses  in  the 
dissertation.  These  variables  were  not  directly  affected  by  the 
online/retrospective  manipulation,  but  nonetheless  might  be  subject  to 
differential  carryover.  Each  variable  analyzed  resulted  in  a total  of  7 
online/retrospective  by  task  factor  interaction  terms  (one  four-way 
interaction,  three  three-way  interactions,  and  three  two-way 
interactions) . 

The  first  analysis  included  two  variables  (the  purchase  intention 
and  motivation  to  search  measures).  This  analysis  revealed  2 significant 
online/retrospective  by  task  factor  interactions  out  of  a total  of  14. 
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Assuming  that  5 percent  of  the  online/retrospective  interactions  would  be 
significant  by  chance  (at  the  5 percent  level  of  significance),  the 
expected  frequency  under  the  null  hypothesis  would  be  5 percent  of  14  or 
0.7.  The  goodness  of  fit  test  was  not  significant  (X^(l)»2.41,  p . > . 10) . 
Appendix  14  contains  the  details  of  the  analysis. 

The  second  analysis  included  24  variables  not  directly  affected  by 
the  online/retrospective  manipulation.  This  analysis  (also  presented  in 
Appendix  14)  revealed  8 significant  interaction  terms  out  of  a total  of 
168.  This  was  not  significantly  different  from  8.4  (the  number  expected 
to  occur  by  chance,  X2(1)=0. 19,  p . > . 5) . Thus,  it  was  concluded  that 
differential  carryover  effects  were  not  a significant  problem  in  the 
experiment.  There  were,  however,  large  main  effect  differences  between 
the  online  and  retrospective  groups  responses  to  the  motivation  to  search 
and  purchase  intention  measures.  As  a result,  the  following  approach  was 
taken  in  the  analysis.  Analyses  concerning  the  self  report  purchase 
intention  and  motivation  to  search  measures  were  conducted  with  the  online 
data  only.  This  makes  the  analyses  more  meaningful  since  these  data  are 
a more  accurate  reflection  of  how  the  subjects  felt  at  the  specific 
periods  of  time  of  interest  in  the  experiment.  Analyses  not  concerning 
these  measures  were  calculated  with  the  entire  data  set  containing  the 
pooled  online  and  retrospective  data.  ANOVA  tables  for  all  variables 
which  had  significant  task  factor  x online/retrospective  interactions  are 
presented  in  Appendix  15. 

Task  Perception  and  Performance  Measures 

Six  self-report  measures  assessed  subjects'  perceptions  of  the 
realism  associated  with  various  aspects  of  the  experimental  task.  Seven 
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point  response  scales  (1-7)  with  the  end-points  labeled  "1  - unrealistic" 
and  "7  = realistic"  were  provided  for  each  response  (the  actual  questions 
employed  are  presented  in  Appendix  13).  Subjects  rated  all  aspects  of  the 
experiment  highly  on  these  task  realism  dimensions  as  all  means  were 
greater  than  5.0. 

Renting  video  tapes  received  a mean  of  5.38  indicating  fairly  high 
perceptions  of  realism.  Being  in  a purchase  situation  where  you  don't 
have  all  the  information  available  about  certain  products  received  a mean 
of  5.33.  Being  in  a situation  where  a store  doesn't  provide  identical 
levels  of  satisfaction  on  different  occasions  was  rated  5.75  on  the 
realism  scale.  Being  in  a situation  where  an  initiation  fee  is  required 
to  shop  at  a particular  store  received  a mean  rating  of  5.86.  The 
attributes  used  in  the  study  received  a mean  rating  of  6.17  while  subjects 
also  perceived  it  realistic  that  levels  of  these  particular  attributes 
might  vary  from  one  store  visit  to  the  next  (mean  = 6.07).  These  means 
indicate  that  subjects  perceived  the  task  to  meet  mundane  realism 
criterion. 

Subjects  reported  making  their  choices  fairly  carefully  and 
indicated  that  they  tried  fairly  hard  to  earn  the  most  points  possible  in 
the  experiment  (mean  = 5.63,  1 - not  hard  at  all,  7 = very  hard). 
Subjects  also  reported  that  they  paid  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
feedback  information  they  were  provided  (mean  * 5.81,  1 = very  little,  7 
* a lot).  They  also  reported  that  they  found  the  task  to  be  quite  easy 
(mean  = 5.86,  1 * very  difficult,  7 - very  easy)  and  understood  the  task 
quite  well  (mean  = 5.94,  1 = not  at  all,  1 - very  well). 
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In  general,  the  task  perception  and  performance  measures  indicate 
that  the  subjects  found  the  task  to  be  realistic,  were  adequately  careful 
in  performing  the  task  and  did  not  find  the  task  to  be  excessively 
difficult. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Hypotheses  HI 

Hypothesis  HI  suggested  that  sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a 
brand  or  store  would  increase  the  consumer's  predisposition  to  purchase 
a brand  or  patronize  that  store.  ONLINE  subjects  responded  to  a self 
report  purchase  intention  measure  for  Store  A ("I  feel  that  I am  (and 
probably  will  be)  a steady  customer  of  Store  A.")  during  the  survey  phase 
of  the  experiment  (immediately  preceding  each  odd  numbered  choice).  A 
7-point  scale  was  provided  for  responses  with  the  end  points  labeled  1 - 
disagree,  7 * agree.  Thus,  each  subject  responded  to  this  scale  5 times 
(once  each  during  periods  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9 of  the  experiment). 
Operationally,  the  hypothesis  suggests  that  subjects  who  paid  the 
initiation  fee  would  indicate  more  agreement  with  the  above  scale  than 
those  who  did  not  pay  the  fee.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  predicted  a main 
effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  sunk  cost  on  the  predisposition  to 
purchase  measure. 

The  most  obvious  approach  to  analyzing  this  data  would  be  to  simply 
perform  an  analysis  of  variance  on  the  raw  purchase  intention  data  for 
each  of  the  5 periods  that  it  was  collected  and  determine  if  a main  effect 
of  sunk  cost  was  evident  during  each  period.  However,  this  approach  would 
be  problematic  because  different  subjects  experienced  the  change  during 
different  periods  of  the  experiment.  It  would  not  make  sense  for  example, 
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to  look  at  the  data  for  period  5 since  these  data  would  include  both 
subjects  who  viewed  Store  A as  a clearly  superior  store  because  it  still 
provided  a higher  level  of  utility  than  Store  B,  and  subjects  who  viewed 
Store  A and  Store  B to  be  similar  in  utility  (since  they  already 
experienced  the  change  in  market  structure). 

An  alternative  approach  was  adopted  for  this  analysis.  Since  a fair 
test  of  the  hypothesis  requires  that  comparisons  be  made  across  groups  of 
subjects  having  similar  experiences  and  since  its  of  primary  interest  to 
examine  the  impact  of  sunk  cost  on  purchase  intention  after  the  two  stores 
are  equated  in  terms  of  expected  utility,  the  following  approach  was 
taken.  A new  variable  (PIDEP)  was  created  by  summing  two  purchase 
intention  responses  provided  by  each  subject.  Specifically,  the  purchase 
intention  measures  from  the  period  in  which  the  change  occurred  and  the 
next  period  for  which  this  data  were  collected.  For  example,  PIDEP  for 
subjects  in  the  condition  where  the  market  structure  changes  in  period  3 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  purchase  intention  measure  for  periods  3 and 
5.  These  two  variables  were  significantly  correlated  (r=.58,  p. < .01) . 
Likewise,  PIDEP  was  set  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  purchase  intention 
measures  for  periods  7 and  9 for  those  subjects  who  experienced  the  change 
in  market  structure  in  period  7.  These  two  variables  were  also 
significantly  correlated  (r-.56,  p . < . 01 ) . 

The  ANOVA  table  and  cell  means  for  PIDEP  are  presented  in  Table  5-1. 
The  main  effect  of  sunk  cost  was  not  significant  ( F ( 1 , 73) =0 . 23 , p > 63). 
Thus,  Hypothesis  HI  was  not  supported. 


Table  5-1 

Purchase  Intention  - PIDEP  (n) 
ONLINE  Data  Only 
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No  Sunk  Cost 

Sunk  Cost 

Main 

Effect  Means 

A 

Period 

B 

A 

B 

Sunk  Cost 

3 8.4 

10.6 

10.2 

9.17 

Y 9.925 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

(12) 

N 9.561 

7 10.9 

9.8 

8.40 

10.67 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

(9) 

Source  of 
Change 

A 9.475 
B 10.000 


Period  of 
Change 
3 9.571 
7 9.923 


ANOVA 


Source 

SS 

FH.73  ) 

P> 

Sunkcost 

2.020 

0.23 

.64 

Source  of  change 

6.853 

0.79 

.78 

Period  of  change 

2.467 

0.29 

.60 

Sunk  X Source 

0.022 

0.00 

.96 

Sunk  X Period 

5.034 

0.58 

.45 

Source  X Period 

0.000 

0.00 

.99 

Snk  X Sour  X Per 

54.830 

6.34 

.02 
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Hypothesis  H1A 

Hypothesis  H1A  suggests  that  the  sunk  cost  impact  on  predisposition 
to  purchase  would  decrease  as  the  benefits  received  due  to  incurring  the 
cost  accrue  (i.e.,  that  the  sunk  cost  would  be  amortized  psychologically). 
Operationally  this  suggests  that  subjects  who  paid  the  fee  and  experienced 
the  change  in  the  market  structure  in  period  7 would  exhibit  more 
attrition  in  the  sunk  cost  effect  on  the  purchase  intention  measure  than 
those  who  experienced  the  change  in  period  3.  Thus,  a sunk  cost  x period 
of  change  interaction  is  hypothesized  as  well  as  a simple  main  effect  of 
period  when  the  sunk  cost  has  been  expended. 

Logically,  since  no  support  was  found  for  Hypothesis  HI,  no  support 
can  be  found  for  hypothesis  H1A.  Formally,  Table  5-1  indicates  no  Sunk 
Cost  x Period  interaction  (F(l ,73)  = 0.58,  p > .44).  Additionally  there 
is  no  main  effect  of  period  F(  1 , 73)  = 0.29,  p > .59.  A simple  main 
effects  test  of  period  of  change  when  the  fee  was  paid  was  also  not 
significant  F ( 1 , 77)  - 1.17,  p > .28.  Interestingly,  a 3-way  sunk  cost  x 
period  x source  of  change  interaction  was  found  (F( 1 , 73)  = 6.34,  p < .02). 
This  interaction  is  pertinent  to  Hypothesis  H4  and  will  be  discussed  in 
the  section  of  this  chapter  concerning  Hypothesis  H4. 

Hypotheses  H2  and  H2A 

Hypothesis  H2  suggested  that  sunk  monetary  costs  associated  with  a 
brand  or  store  decreases  the  consumer's  motivation  to  search  for 
information  about  an  upcoming  purchase  concerning  the  brand  or  store. 
Operationally,  this  suggests  that  in  the  face  of  a change  in  the  market, 
subjects  who  paid  the  sunk  cost  would  be  less  likely  to  search  than 
subjects  who  did  not  incur  the  cost. 
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A motivation  to  search  scale  was  developed  for  this  experiment.  The 
scale  consisted  of  4 items  which  assessed  subject's  motivation  to  search 
for  specific  information.  These  items  were  presented  to  the  ONLINE 
subjects  during  the  survey  phase  of  the  experiment,  on  each  odd  trip. 
Cronbach's  alpha  was  computed  for  the  scale  separately  for  each  period 
that  the  scale  was  presented  (e.g.,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9).  The  alphas  were 
.71,  .95,  .92,  .96  and  .93,  respectively  for  the  5 periods  in  which  the 
measures  were  taken  of  the  ONLINE  subjects. 

Using  similar  logic  as  the  tests  for  hypotheses  HI  and  H1A,  a new 
variable  MSDEP  was  created  which  was  set  equal  to  the  sum  of  two 
motivation  to  search  scales.  MSDEP  was  set  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  period 
3 and  period  5 scales  for  subjects  who  encountered  the  change  in  market 
structure  in  period  3.  These  variables  were  significantly  correlated  with 
each  other  (r=. 59,  p . < . 01 ) . MSDEP  was  the  sum  of  the  motivation  to  search 
scales  for  periods  7 and  9 for  subjects  who  encountered  the  change  in 
market  structure  in  period  7.  These  variables  were  also  significantly 
correlated  (r*.56,  p . < . 01 ) . Operationally,  this  hypothesis  predicts  a 
main  effect  of  sunk  cost  on  MSDEP. 

Table  5-2  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  performed 
on  MSDEP.  The  main  effect  of  sunk  cost  was  not  significant  (F(l,73)=l. 36, 
p> . 25) . Thus  hypothesis  H2  was  not  supported.  Logically,  since  H2  was 
not  supported,  there  can  be  no  support  for  Hypothesis  H2A. 

Hypothesis  H3 

Hypothesis  H3  suggests  that  monetary  costs  associated  with  a brand 
or  store  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  consumer  will  repeatedly 
purchase  the  brand  or  patronize  the  store.  Operationally,  this  is  tested 


Table  5-2 

Motivation  to  Search  - MSDEP  (n) 
ONLINE  Data  Only 
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No  Sunk 

Cost 

Sunk  Cost 

Main  Effect  Means 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Period 

Sunk  Cost 

3 32.5 

25.0 

32.4 

30.0 

N 28.450 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

(12) 

Y 31.390 

7 35.7 

20.6 

29.4 

34.33 

(10) 

(10) 

(10) 

(9) 

Source  of  Change 

A 32.500 

Marginal 

Means 

B 27.439 

Period  of  Change 

34.1 

22.8 

30.92 

31.8 

3 29.976 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

(21) 

7 29.897 

ANOVA 

Source SS FH.73  ) P>£ 


Sunkcost 

191.4685 

1.36 

.25 

Source  of  change 

506.8587 

3.59 

.07 

Period  of  change 

0.0223 

0.00 

.99 

Sunk  X Source 

795.1272 

5.64 

.02 

Sunk  X Period 

8.0783 

0.06 

.82 

Source  X Period 

0.0895 

0.00 

.98 

Snk  X Sour  X Per 

280.7048 

1.99 

.17 
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by  examining  the  choice  frequencies  in  each  of  the  experimental  cells. 

Three  separate  measures  were  utilized  to  explore  this  hypothesis.  The 

first  measure  considered  the  percentage  of  subjects  noi  choosing  Store  A 

during  the  first  two  choices  (i.e.,  before  any  changes  in  market 

structure).  Table  5-3  presents  a cross  tabulation  of  the  choice 

frequencies  during  periods  1 and  2 for  Store  A versus  all  others  broken 

down  by  sunk  costs  versus  no  sunk  cost  subjects.  Store  A was  chosen  93% 

of  the  time  during  periods  1 and  2 (296/318).  Sunk  cost  subjects  chose 

Store  A 93.67%  of  the  time  while  no  sunk  cost  subjects  chose  Store  A 92.5% 

2 

of  the  time.  The  difference  was  not  significant  (X  (1)*. 1692,  p>.10). 
This  test  does  not  support  Hypothesis  H3.  However,  at  this  point  in  time 
in  the  experiment  Store  A dominated  the  other  stores.  Thus,  these  results 
could  be  interpreted  as  a ceiling  effect. 

While  the  first  measure  examined  the  first  two  choices  (where  Store 
A provided  much  more  utility  than  Store  B)  the  second  measure  examined  the 
first  choice  after  Stores  A and  B were  equated  on  expected  marginal 
utility.  Table  5-4  presents  the  choice  frequencies  for  Store  A versus  all 
others  during  the  first  period  after  the  change  in  market  structure  (i.e., 
the  frequencies  represent  the  number  of  A and  non  A choices  in  period  3 
by  subjects  who  observed  the  change  in  market  structure  in  period  3 and 
the  number  of  A and  non  A choices  in  period  7 by  subjects  who  observed  the 
change  in  period  7.  The  frequencies  are  broken  down  by  subjects  either 
paying  or  not  paying  the  initiation  fee.  Table  5-4  indicates  that 
subjects  who  paid  the  initiation  fee  chose  Store  A more  frequently  than 
subjects  who  did  not  pay  the  fee  (72%  versus  54%,  respectively).  This 
difference  was  significant  (X  ( 1 ) =5 . 76 , p<.02).  These  data  suggests  that 


Table  5-3 

Choices  Frequencies  in  Periods  1 and  2 
All  Subject's  Data  Included 


No 

Sunk  Sunk 

Cost  Cost 

Marginal  Totals 


Number  Not  Chosing  A 
Number  Chosing  A 
Marginal  Totals 


12 

10| 

22 

148 

1481 

296 

160 

1 

158 1 

318 

Chi-Square  (1)  = .1692,  ns 
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Table  5-4 

Choices  Frequencies:  First  Choice  After  Change  in  Market  Structure 
All  Subject's  Data  Included 


No 

Sunk  Sunk 

Cost  Cost 

Marginal  Totals 


Number  Not  Chosing  A 

37 

22 1 

59 

Number  Chosing  A 

43 

1 

57 1 

100 

Marginal  Totals 

80 

1 

79 1 

159 

Chi-Square  (1)  = 5.76,  p <.02 
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paying  the  fee  tended  to  increase  the  probability  that  subjects  choose 
Store  A and  is  consistent  with  Hypothesis  H3. 

The  final  measure  concerning  the  impact  of  sunk  cost  on  choice  is 
the  number  of  times  subjects  chose  a store  other  than  Store  A on  the  4 
choices  made  subsequent  to  the  change  in  market  structure.  Table  5-5 
presents  the  mean  number  of  non  Store  A choices  made  by  subject  in  the 
various  conditions.  On  average,  subjects  paying  the  fee  selected  a store 
other  than  A 1.241  times  on  the  4 subsequent  trips.  Subjects  not  paying 
the  fee  chose  a store  other  than  A an  average  of  1.625  times  during  the 
subsequent  4 trips.  This  difference  was  marginally  significant  and  in  the 
hypothesized  direction  (F(l,151)*3.84,  p<.052). 

Together,  these  data  tend  to  support  Hypothesis  H3.  Even  though 
normatively  sunk  costs  should  have  no  impact  on  future  choices,  subjects 
were  still  significantly  more  likely  to  choose  Store  A if  they  originally 
paid  a fee  to  shop  there  then  if  they  did  not  pay  the  fee.  It  is  even 
more  interesting  to  note  that  this  effect  occurred  even  though  the  sunk 
cost  manipulation  was  fairly  weak  (i.e.,  the  level  of  sunk  cost  was  set 
at  a very  low,  almost  trivial,  level  in  order  to  insure  that  subjects 
accepted  and  paid  the  fee).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  first  two  choices  (i.e.,  while  Store  A was  a much  better  store  than 
Store  B)  subjects  paying  the  fee  did  not  patronize  Store  A with  any  more 
frequency  than  subjects  not  paying  the  fee.  Perhaps,  since  it  was  quite 
early  in  the  simulation,  subjects  were  merely  feeling  their  way  through 
the  procedure,  negating  the  impact  of  the  sunk  cost.  Alternatively,  as 
alluded  to  earlier,  a ceiling  effect  explanation  can  also  account  for 
these  data. 
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Table  5-5 

Average  Number  of  Non  A Choices  During  Four  Choices 
Following  Change  in  Market  Structure 
All  Subject/ s Data 


No  Sunk  Cost 

Sunk  Cost 

Main  Effect  Means 

Period 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Sunk  Cost 

3 

1.70 

1.55 

0.85 

1.33 

Y 1.241 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

(21) 

N 1.625 

7 

1.45 

1.80 

1.50 

1.27 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

(18) 

Source  of  Change 
A 1.375 

B 1.494 

Period  of  Change 
3 1.358 
7 1.513 


ANOVA 

Source SS F(  1 , 151 ) P>£ 


Sunkcost 

5.87382983 

3.84 

.05 

Source  of  change 

506.85874126 

0.34 

.55 

Period  of  change 

0.02237762 

0.57 

.45 

Sunk  X Source 

795.12727273 

0.10 

.93 

Sunk  X Period 

8.07832168 

0.57 

.45 

Source  X Period 

0.08951049 

0.07 

.80 

Snk  X Sour  X Per 

280.70489510 

2.36 

.13 
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Hypothesis  H3A 

Hypothesis  H3A  suggests  that  the  sunk  cost  effect  will  be  an  inverse 
function  of  the  accumulated  benefits  gained  as  a result  of  increasing  the 
cost  (i.e.,  the  sunk  cost  effect  would  be  psychologically  amortized). 
Operationally,  this  hypothesis  suggests  a simple  main  effect  of  period  for 
sunk  cost  subjects  with  greater  switching  to  Stores  B and  C after  a change 
in  market  structure  occurring  in  period  7 than  after  a change  occurring 
in  period  3.  The  planned  contrast  was  not  significant.  Thus,  no  support 
was  found  for  the  hypothesized  psychological  amortization  effect. 

Several  possible  explanations  exist  for  this  null  finding  besides 
the  possibility  that  the  hypothesis  is  incorrect.  First,  as  was 
previously  mentioned,  the  sunk  cost  manipulation  was  weak,  possibly 
accounting  for  the  null  result.  If  the  subjects  perceived  the  outlay  as 
trivial,  then  following  the  logic  of  the  psychological  amortization 
hypothesis,  they  might  have  simply  amortized  the  sunk  cost  immediately  or 
very  soon  after  paying  it.  However,  this  explanation  seems  unlikely  in 
light  of  the  strong  main  effect  of  sunk  cost.  A second  explanation, 
however,  appears  more  likely.  While  subjects  might  psychologically 
amortize  a sunk  cost  and  as  hypothesized  slowly  decrease  the  likelihood 
that  they  continue  on  with  the  current  store,  simultaneously  they  may  also 
develop  more  favorable  attitudes  and  develop  more  confidence  in  their 
attitudes  as  well  as  an  increased  accessibility  to  these  favorable 
attitudes  because  of  their  repeated  satisfactory  experiences  with  the 
store  or  brand.  Thus,  the  effects  of  psychological  amortization  may  be 
countered. 
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Table  5-6  presents  the  overall  attitude  and  confidence  in  attitude 
scores  for  subjects  who  experienced  the  change  in  market  structure  in 
period  7.  By  examining  the  table,  one  can  see  that  the  attitude  scores 
for  Store  A tended  to  steadily  increase  from  the  first  period  up  until  the 
time  when  the  change  in  the  market  structure  occurred  in  period  7.  One 
would  expect  that  subjects  in  the  period  3 change  condition  would  exhibit 
a similar  pattern  of  attitude  measures  had  the  change  in  market  structure 
not  occurred  until  period  7.  A paired  comparisons  t test  was  conducted 
which  compared  the  attitude  score  for  Store  A in  period  2 with  the 
attitude  score  for  Store  A in  period  6 (i.e.,  a comparison  was  made 
between  what  the  attitude  score  would  be  one  period  before  the  change  for 
the  period  3 subjects  and  one  period  before  the  change  for  the  period  7 
subjects.)*  The  difference,  however,  did  not  reach  customary  levels  of 
statistical  significance  (t(76)«1.41,  p< . 164) . The  difference  is, 
however,  in  the  hypothesized  direction. 

Table  5-6  also  presents  the  confidence  in  attitude  data  for  subjects 
in  the  period  7 condition.  By  examining  the  means,  one  can  see  that 
confidence  in  attitude  increases  steadily  from  6.33  in  period  1 to  6.56 
in  period  6 (on  a 7 point  scale).  A paired  comparisons  t test  between 
period  2 and  period  6 confidence  scores  was  significant  (t(76)=l .95, 
p< . 054) . 

These  data,  along  with  the  confidence  in  attitude  data  are 
consistent  with  Powell  and  Fazio  (1984)  who  found  that  repeated 
measurement  of  attitudes  increased  attitude  accessibility.  They  further 
postulate  the  more  accessible  the  attitude  the  more  likely  it  will  effect 
behavior.  This  argument  parallels  the  idea  that  repeated  measurement  and 
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Table  5-6 

Average  Attitude  Scores  for  Store  A Across  Periods 
Period  7 Subjects  Only  (n*78) 


Period 

Relative 

Attitude 

Absolute 

Attitude 

Confidence  in 
Attitude 

1 

.46 

12.52  ‘ 

6.33 

2 

.46 

12.57 

6.37 

3 

.46 

12.51 

6.48 

4 

.47 

12.67 

6.57 

5 

.47 

12.76 

6.57 

6 

.47 

12.76 

6.56 

7 

.42 

11.67 

6.40 

8 

.41 

11.37 

6.37 

9 

.42 

11.73 

6.32 

10 

.43 

11.82 

6.47 
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thus  increased  accessibility  would  tend  to  instill  greater  confidence  in 
the  attitude.  With  repeated  measurement  of  attitude  especially  when  the 
attitude  is  being  reinforced  by  successful  brand  experiences,  confidence 
in  the  attitude  should  increase. 

Additionally,  similar  analyses  were  conducted  which  examined  the 
relative  accessibility  period  7 subjects  had  to  their  attitudes  and  their 
accessibility  to  their  confidence  in  attitudes  by  examining  the  average 
reaction  times  subjects  required  to  respond  to  the  attitude  and  confidence 
in  attitude  questions  in  periods  2 and  7.  Regarding  the  attitude 
measures,  subjects  had  a mean  response  time  of  6.93  seconds  for  the 
attitude  question  in  period  2.  This  was  significantly  longer  than  the 
mean  response  time  of  2.63  subjects  required  in  period  6 (t(76)=9.82, 
p< . 01 ) . Period  7 subjects  also  responded  more  quickly  to  the  confidence 
in  attitude  questions  in  period  6 then  they  did  in  period  2 (1.06  seconds 
versus  2.32  seconds,  respectively).  This  difference  was  also  significant 
(t(76)=8.25,  p<.01). 

These  data  are  consistent  with  the  explanation  previously  offered 
for  the  lack  of  an  observed  psychological  amortization  effect.  Increased 
attitude  scores,  confidence  in  attitudes  and  attitude  accessibility  may 
counteract  the  impact  of  psychological  amortization  in  terms  of  choice  and 
purchase  intention.  Thus,  the  effect  may  actually  be  present  but  this 
experiment  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  tease  apart  the  relative  impacts 
of  psychological  amortization  and  increased  attitude  scores,  confidence 
and  accessibility. 

The  point  should  be  made  that  in  many  natural  settings  where 
psychological  amortization  may  occur,  this  countervailing  force  (namely 
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increased  attitude,  confidence  and  accessibility)  may  reduce  or 
effectively  eliminate  an  observed  manifestation  of  the  effect.  While  the 
two  forces  do  tend  to  work  against  each  other  and  would  appear  to  be 
correlated  in  the  marketplace,  nonetheless  an  interesting  study  could  be 
done  to  explore  the  effect.  The  more  interesting  case,  however,  may  be 
one  in  which  the  incumbent  brand  performs  poorly  rather  than  well. 
Managerial  implications  in  this  case  would  be  no  less  relevant  and 
additionally  one  would  be  better  able  to  determine  if  psychological 
amortization  of  sunk  costs  was  a common  response  since  the  attitude  score 
would  decrease  rather  than  increase  with  time  and  experience.  This  would 
simplify  the  task  of  teasing  apart  these  effects. 

Hypothesis  H4 

Hypothesis  H4  suggests  that  when  a currently  patronized  store  (or 
purchased  brand)  reduces  its  level  of  utility,  the  consumer  is  likely  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  other  stores  (or  brands)  than  in  a 
situation  where  an  alternative  store  (or  brand)  increases  its  level  of 
utility  by  the  same  amount. 

Operationally,  this  hypothesis  suggests  that  there  should  be  a main 
effect  of  source  of  change  on  motivation  to  search  for  information, 
purchase  intention,  and  repeat  purchase  behavior. 

Motivation  to  search.  There  was  a marginally  significant  main 
effect  of  sources  of  change  ( F ( 1 , 73 ) =3 . 59 , p < .07)  and  a significant  sunk 
cost  x source  of  change  interaction  (F(l,73)=5.64,  p<.02).  See  Table 
5-2. 

The  interaction  suggests  that  the  source  of  the  change  in  market 
structure  had  an  impact  on  subjects  who  did  not  pay  the  initiation  fee  but 
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had  little  impact  on  those  who  did.  The  mean  motivation  to  search  scale 
score  for  those  not  paying  the  initiation  fee  was  34.1  when  Store  A 
reduced  it  level  of  utility  and  22.8  when  Store  B increased  it  level  of 
utility.  The  post-hoc  follow  up  test  indicates  that  this  difference  was 
significant  ( F ( 1 , 73 ) =4 . 51 , p< .04) . However,  a similar  follow  up  test  of 
the  difference  between  the  A-down  and  B-up  condition  subjects  who  paid  the 
fee  revealed  that  the  sunk  cost  factor  was  not  significant  (F(l,73)«1.0, 
p> . 32 ) . The  means  were  30.92  and  31.8,  respectively. 

One  way  to  interpret  this  interaction  is  by  way  of  the  problem 
framing  hypothesis  suggested  in  H4.  When  no  sunk  cost  is  incurred  and 
Store  A dropped  its  level  of  utility,  a greater  motivation  to  search  for 
information  occurred  than  when  Store  B raised  its  level  of  utility.  If 
the  better  (current)  store  drops  its  level  of  utility,  subjects  are  likely 
to  notice  and  care  about  this  change  since  they  may  view  it  as  a loss. 
This  increased  awareness  that  something  is  amiss  in  the  marketplace  (and 
that  it  affects  them  directly)  may  lead  to  an  increased  interest  in  the 
activity  and  thus  a higher  intention  to  search  for  information. 
Alternatively,  when  a brand  other  than  the  currently  selected  brand  raises 
its  level  of  utility  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  current  brand,  this 
may  be  viewed  as  having  a less  direct  impact  on  the  subject  and  may  be 
viewed  more  as  a continuation  of  the  status  quo.  Thus,  less  motivation 
to  search  exists. 

However,  when  the  sunk  cost  has  been  paid  perhaps  either  Store  A 
reducing  its  level  of  utility  or  Store  B increasing  its  level  of  utility 
creates  a heightened  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  market.  Paying  the 
fee  in  effect  involves  the  individual  more  in  the  marketplace.  While  the 
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main  effect  of  sunk  cost  is  not  significant,  the  means  are  in  the 
direction  consistent  with  this  explanation.  When  the  sunk  cost  was  not 
paid  the  average  search  score  was  28.45,  while  the  average  score  was  31.39 
when  the  sunk  cost  was  incurred. 

Examination  of  the  source  of  change  by  sunk  cost  interaction  data 
in  Table  5-2  suggests  that  motivation  to  search  is  affected  by  the  source 
of  change  when  no  sunk  cost  is  incurred,  but  little  difference  is 
prevalent  when  there  is  a sunk  cost.  This  data  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Hypothesis  H4. 

Purchase  intention.  Table  5-1  reveals  an  interesting  pattern  of 
means  for  the  purchase  intention  data.  While  there  is  no  significant  main 
effect  of  source  of  change,  there  was  a significant  3-way  (sunk  cost  x 
period  x source  of  change)  intention  (F( 1 , 73)  = 6.34,  p < .02). 
Examination  of  the  cell  means  reveals  an  interesting  pattern  of  results. 
When  there  was  no  sunk  cost  and  the  change  occurred  early  (period  3)  Store 
B raising  its  level  of  utility  resulted  in  greater  purchase  intention 
(mean  = 10.6)  for  Store  A than  when  Store  A dropped  its  level  of  utility 
(mean  = 8.4).  The  contrast  was  not  significant  (F(l,73)=.84,  p > .5)  but 
the  direction  of  the  difference  is  consistent  with  the  motivation  to 
search  data  and  a problem  framing  explanation.  However,  the  opposite 
pattern  of  results  occurred  when  the  change  in  market  structure  occurred 
late.  In  this  case,  greater  purchase  intention  towards  Store  A was 
exhibited  when  Store  A dropped  its  level  of  utility  (mean  = 10.9)  than 
when  Store  B raised  its  level  of  utility  (mean  * 9.8).  Again,  the 
contrast  was  not  significant  (F(l,73)=0. 147,  p>.5).  This  pattern  (A-down 
creates  lower  purchase  intention  than  B-up  in  period  3,  A-down  creates 
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higher  purchase  intention  then  B-up  in  period  7)  is  completely  reversed 
when  a sunk  cost  is  incurred.  In  period  3,  A down  created  greater 
purchase  intention  (mean  = 10.21)  than  B up  (mean  ■ 9.17)  and  in  period 
7 B up  created  greater  purchase  intention  (mean  - 10.67)  than  A down  (mean 
* 8.4).  Again  these  contrasts  were  not  significant  (F(l ,73)=. 142,  p>.5 
and  F(l,73)=0.8,  p>.5,  respectively). 

Interpreting  this  3-way  interaction  is  quite  difficult  especially 
since  the  follow  up  tests  were  insignificant.  Therefore,  no  additional 
attempt  will  be  made  to  interpret  this  interaction. 

Repeat  purchase.  Interestingly,  the  same  patterns  of  means  occurred 
with  the  choice  data  as  the  purchase  intention  data,  although  in  this  case 
the  interaction  was  not  significant  [F(l,151)*2.36,  p> . 13  (Table  5-5)]. 
However,  one  can  argue  that  the  high  correlation  between  the  purchase 
intention  and  choice  measures  may  be  due  to  the  repetitive  nature  of  the 
subjects'  task  and  the  contiguity  between  the  purchase  intention  and 
choice  measures.  In  general,  subjects  may  have  decided  what  their 
subsequent  choice  will  be  when  they  responded  to  the  purchase  intention 
measure.  Thus,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  make  too  much  of  this 
interaction.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  it  mimics  the  pattern  found 
in  the  purchase  intention  measures.  In  any  event,  there  is  very  limited 
support  shown  in  these  data  for  the  choice  and  purchase  intention 
components  of  Hypothesis  H4.  However,  there  was  limited  support  for  the 
hypothesized  effect  on  motivation  to  search  for  information. 

Hypothesis  H5 

Hypothesis  H5  suggested  that  when  a consumer  perceives  that  a 
psychological  contract  has  been  broken,  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
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tendency  to  consider  alternative  stores  or  brands.  Operationally,  this 
hypothesis  suggests  that  for  subjects  who  paid  the  initiation  fee  the 
source  of  change  factor  will  have  a larger  impact  on  motivation  to  search, 
purchase  intention,  and  repeat  purchase  when  the  change  occurs  in  period 
3 than  when  the  change  occurs  in  period  7.  If  a store  drops  its  utility 
in  period  3 then  the  subjects  should  feel  that  they  have  been  mistreated 
by  Store  A and  therefore  have  greater  motivation  to  search,  less  purchase 
intention  toward  Store  A,  and  exhibit  less  repeat  purchase  behavior 
towards  Store  A,  than  if  the  change  occurs  in  period  7 or  the  source  of 
the  change  is  Store  B.  Table  5-7  presents  pertinent  manipulation  check 
data  for  subjects  in  the  sunk  cost  condition. 

Five  questions  which  were  presented  in  the  task  reaction 
questionnaire  are  pertinent  to  these  hypotheses  (see  Appendix  13).  The 
first  question  assessed  whether  subjects  perceived  that  they  were  treated 
fairly  by  Store  A.  Of  the  subjects  who  experienced  the  change  during 
period  3,  those  subjects  for  whom  Store  A dropped  in  utility  reported  a 
mean  agreement  on  the  fairness  scale  of  4.4.  This  was  significantly  lower 
than  the  mean  of  6.19  reported  by  subjects  for  which  Store  B raised  its 
utility  level  ( F ( 1 , 39) =10 . 16,  p< . 01 ) . However,  a similar  difference  did 
not  occur  for  subjects  who  experienced  the  change  in  period  7 of  the 
experiment  (F(l , 36) =0 . 76 , p>.3).  The  means  were  4.45  and  4.94, 
respectively  for  the  A-down  and  B-up  conditions.  This  is  the  pattern  of 
results  the  experiment  was  designed  to  generate. 

The  second  question  examined  subjects'  perceptions  of  whether  they 
were  treated  justly  by  Store  A.  The  same  pattern  of  results  was 
manifested  for  this  question.  Subjects  who  experienced  a drop  in  Store 
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Table  5-7 

Reactions  to  Store  A's  Behavior  and  Paving  the  Initiation  Fee 
Contrasts  Between  A Down  and  B Up  Subjects  During  Periods  3 and  7 


At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A treated  me  unfairly. 
Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


Period  3 
A Down  B Up 

4.4  6.19* 

F ( 1 , 39) =10 . 16 , p < .01 


Period  7 

A Down B Up 

4.45  4.94* 

F(l, 36)«0.76,  p > .30 


At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A treated  me  justly. 
Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


Period  3 
A Down  B Up 

4.4  5.76 

F ( 1 , 39) =5 . 99 , p < .02 


Period  7 
A Down  B Up 

4.70  5.27 

F ( 1 , 36) =1 . 24 , p > .27 


Responses  to  the  following  three  questions  were  summed  to  form  one  scale. 


At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  the  initiation  fee  I paid  to  join  Store 
A was  a good  investment. 

I am  happy  I paid  the  fee  to  join  Store  A. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A provided  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  paying  the  100  point  fee. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


Period  3 
A Down  B Up 


Period  7 
A Down  B Up 


11.8  15.05 


14.55  14.0 


F ( 1 , 39) *3 . 35 , p < .07  F(l,36)-0.14,  p > .71 
Alpha  for  scale  «=  .98 

Note  these  means  have  been  reverse  scaled  so  that  they  reflect  the 
degree  to  which  the  subject  perceived  that  he  was  treated  fairly  by 
Store  A 
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A's  utility  in  period  3 felt  they  were  treated  significantly  less  justly 
(mean  = 4.40)  than  the  subjects  for  which  Store  B raised  its  utility  level 
in  period  3 (mean  * 5.76).  This  differences  was  significant,  F(l,35)  - 
3.99,  p < .02.  The  difference  between  subjects  for  which  Store  A dropped 
its  utility  level  and  Store  B raised  its  utility  level  in  period  7 was 
not  significant  (F ( 1 , 36) =1 . 24 , p>  .27).  The  means  were  4.7  and  5.27, 
respectively.  Again,  this  was  the  pattern  of  results  desired. 

Finally,  three  questions  asked  subjects  about  whether  they,  in 
retrospect,  thought  that  paying  the  fee  was  a good  idea.  Since  the 
intercorrelations  were  so  high  between  these  three  questions  a single 
scale  was  formed.  The  scale  was  reliable  (alpha  - .98).  Again,  the  same 
pattern  of  results  was  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  scale.  When  Store  A 
dropped  its  utility  in  period  3,  subjects  exhibited  significantly  less 
satisfaction  with  paying  the  fee  (mean  = 11.8)  than  when  subjects 
experienced  a raise  in  Store  B's  utility  in  period  3 (mean  = 15.05).  This 
difference  was  significant,  F ( 1 . 39)  - 3.35,  p < .07.  A significant 
difference  was  not  observed  for  subjects  who  experienced  the  change  in 
period  7 (F(l,36)=l .24,  p> . 27) . The  means  were  14.55  and  14.0  for  the  A 
down  and  B up  conditions,  respectively.  These  results  serve  as 
manipulation  checks  and  confirm  that  subjects  were  less  happy  when  Store 
A reduced  its  level  of  utility  than  when  Store  B increased  its  level  of 
utility.  Moreover,  this  difference  was  only  significant  when  the  change 
occurred  in  period  3 of  the  experiment,  not  when  the  change  occurred  in 
period  7.  The  discussion  will  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the 
hypothesis. 
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Motivation  to  search 

Table  5-2  presents  mean  scores  on  MSDEP  (described  earlier)  for  the 
sunk  cost  subjects  who  experienced  the  change  in  period  3.  Of  these 
subjects,  those  who  experienced  a drop  in  Store  A utility  reported  a mean 
motivation  to  search  score  of  32.4.  This  was  higher  than  the  mean  of  30.0 
reported  by  subjects  in  the  b-up  condition.  However,  a planned  contrast 
of  the  difference  was  not  significant  (F(l,20)=0.26,p>.62.).  These  data 
provide  little  support  for  Hypothesis  H5. 

Purchase  intention 

Table  5-1  presents  the  mean  scores  on  PIDEP  (described  previously). 
For  those  subjects  who  paid  the  fee  and  experienced  Store  A dropping  its 
level  of  utility  in  period  3,  the  mean  purchase  intention  level  was  10.2. 
This  was  not  significantly  greater  than  the  mean  of  9.17  exhibited  by  the 
subjects  who  experienced  an  increase  in  Store  B's  utility  in  period  3 
(F(l,20)=0.46,p>.5).  These  data  provide  little  support  for  Hypothesis 
H5. 

Repeat  purchase 

Table  5-5  presents  the  average  number  of  non  A choices  during  the 
first  four  periods  following  the  change  in  market  structure.  Sunk  cost 
subjects  who  experienced  a drop  in  Store  A's  utility  in  period  3 chose  a 
store  other  than  A an  average  of  .85  times  during  the  subsequent  four 
shopping  trips.  Sunk  cost  subjects  who  experienced  a rise  in  Store  B's 
utility  level  during  period  3 chose  a store  other  than  A on  average  of 
1.33  times  during  the  next  four  shopping  trips.  The  direction  of  the 
difference  was  consistent  with  the  Hypothesis  H5,  however,  the  planned 
contrast  was  not  significant  (F(l ,39)=1 .82,  p> . 18) . Little  support  is 
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found  in  these  data  for  Hypothesis  H5.  Overall  the  data  provide  little 
support  for  Hypothesis  H5. 

In  summary,  the  findings  concerning  the  explicit  research  hypotheses 
are  somewhat  mixed.  While  little  support  was  found  for  the  more  detailed 
hypotheses  concerning  psychological  amortization  and  the  impact  of 
psychological  contracts  and  problem  framing,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
sunk  cost  had  an  effect  on  choice.  This  finding  is  consistent  with 
previous  research  and  extends  the  domain  of  the  findings  to  situations 
involving  repeat  purchase  behavior  and  brand  loyalty. 

The  next  section  of  the  chapter  turns  to  a discussion  of  the 
relationship  among  the  various  dependent  measures  utilized  in  the 
experiment.  While  the  data  obtained  in  this  experiment  are  inadequate  for 
conducting  a meaningful  causal  modeling  test  of  the  entire  model  of 
customer  loyalty,  this  section  presents  the  results  of  some  fairly  simple 
analyses  of  these  relationships.  A formal  test  of  the  model  is  reserved 
for  future  research. 

The  Relationship  Between  Key  Variables  In  The  Framework 
The  relationship  between  attitude  and  choice 

Attitude  scores  were  formed  for  all  subjects  by  adding  together  the 
responses  from  two  attitude  questions  presented  for  each  store  in  the 
survey  portion  of  the  experiment.  These  questions  were: 

"How  much  do  you  like  or  dislike  Store  X in  general?" 

and 

"In  general,  how  good  or  bad  of  a store  do  you  think  Store  X is?" 
Subjects  were  provided  with  7-point  response  scales  with  the  end  points 
labeled  "dislike"  and  "like"  and  "bad"  and  "good"  respectively.  In  all 
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cases,  higher  numbers  reflected  greater  liking  for  the  respective  store. 
Relative  attitude  scores  for  Store  A were  formed  by  dividing  Store  A's 
attitude  score  by  the  sum  of  Store  A's  and  Store  B's  score. 

Table  5-8  presents  the  correlations  between  attitude  scores  for 
Store  A,  relative  attitude  scores  for  Store  A,  and  choice  of  Store  A by 
period.  This  table  indicates  that  the  correlation  between  attitude  scores 
and  choice  were  quite  high.  Absolute  attitude  score/choice  correlations 
ranged  from  a low  of  .206  to  a high  of  .386  across  the  10  periods  of  the 
experiment.  All  ten  scores  were  significant  (alpha  < .01).  Table  5-8 
also  reports  a similar  range  of  relative  attitude  score/choice 
correlations.  All  ten  correlations  were  also  significant  (alpha  < .01). 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  proximity  of  the  choice  and 
attitude  measures  may  have  produced  some  demand  which  contributed  to  the 
high  attitude-behavior  correlation. 

An  additional  analysis  examined  the  overall  correlations  between 
attitude  and  relative  attitude  with  choice.  Individual  attitude/choice 
and  relative  attitude/choice  correlations  were  computed  for  each  subject 
across  the  ten  periods  of  the  experiment.  These  correlations  were  then 
entered  into  a repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  procedure.  Table 
5-8  indicates  that  the  mean  attitude/choice  correlation  was  .18  and  the 
mean  relative  attitude/choice  correlation  was  .24.*  These  correlations 
are  each  significant  (alpha  < .01)  and  the  planned  contrast  comparing  the 
attitude/choice  and  relative  attitude  / choice  correlations  was 
significant  (F(l,120)=9.93,  p . < . 01 ) . This  result  is  encouraging  and 
suggests  that  future  research  concerning  attitude  behavior  relationships 
should  incorporate  the  concept  of  relative  attitude. 
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Table  5-8 

Correlations  Between  Relative  Attitude  Towards  Store  A. 
Absolute  Attitudes  Towards  Store  A and  Choice  of  Store  A 
Bv  Period  (Significance  Level) 

All  Subjects  Data  Included 


* * 
Absolute  Relative 

Period  Attitude  Attitude 

- Choice  - Choice 


Correlation 

(Significance)  Correlation 

(Significance) 

1 

.254 

(.002) 

.101 

(.059) 

2 

.301 

(.001) 

.232 

(.001) 

3 

.212 

(.008) 

.354 

(.001) 

4 

.214 

(.007) 

.352 

(.001) 

5 

.347 

(.001) 

.383 

(.001) 

6 

.386 

(.001) 

.364 

(.001) 

7 

.287 

(.001) 

.403 

(.001) 

8 

.230 

(.001) 

.345 

(.001) 

9 

.236 

(.003) 

.252 

(.001) 

10 

.206 

(.009) 

.297 

(.001) 

* 

Computed  on  the  entire  data  set. 


Mean  Correlation  between  Absolute  Attitude  and  Choice 

(Computed  separately  for  each  subject  and  then  averaged)  = .182  (.001) 

Overall  Correlation  between  Relative  Attitude  and  Choice 

(Computed  separately  for  each  subject  and  then  averaged)  = .237  (.001) 
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Figures  5-1  through  5-8  present  the  average  attitude  scores  and 
choice  proportions  for  each  store  across  all  10  trips  of  the  experiment 
by  condition.  These  figures  graphically  indicate  the  close  relationship 
between  attitude  and  choice  and  simultaneously  provide  a graphical 
examination  of  the  impact  of  the  experimental  factors  on  attitude  and 
choice. 

Figure  5-1  presents  the  findings  from  the  no  sunk  cost  A3  condition. 
Here,  Store  A initially  elicits  the  highest  attitude  scores  which  are  held 
through  period  2.  Also,  virtually  all  of  the  choices  in  the  first  two 
periods  of  the  experiment  are  for  Store  A.  However,  in  period  3 (when 
Store  A downgraded  its  utility  to  the  same  level  as  Store  B)  attitude 
scores  dropped  to  approximately  the  same  level  as  Store  B's.  However, 
Store  A did  maintain  a slight  advantage  in  attitude  score  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  experiment.  Examining  the  bottom  portion  of  this  figure 
indicates  that  choices  were  fairly  highly  correlated  with  the  attitude 
scores  and  were  split  roughly  50-50  between  Stores  A and  B for  the 
remainder  of  the  experiment. 

Figure  5-2  reveals  a similar  relationship  between  attitudes  and 
choice  in  the  no  sunk  cost  B3  condition.  Here  attitude  scores  for  Store 
A started  at  a high  level  and  remained  fairly  flat  across  the  10  periods. 
Store  B,  however,  starts  at  a fairly  low  level  but  experiences  an  increase 
in  attitude  score  in  period  3 (when  its  utility  level  was  increased). 
Again,  choices  follow  the  pattern  of  attitude  scores  fairly  closely. 
Store  A dominates  choice  for  the  first  two  periods,  but  the  choices  are 
split  primarily  between  Stores  A and  B for  the  remainder  of  the 
experiment. 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
SunkcostsNo  Perioda3  Source-A 
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Figure  5-1 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition  1 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-No  Period-3  Source-B 
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Figure  5-2 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition  2 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost*No  Period-7  Source»A 
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Figure  5-3 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-No  Period-7  Source-B 
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Figure  5-4 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition  4 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-Yes  Period*3  Source»A 
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Figure  5-5 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition  5 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-Yes  Period-3  Source-B 
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Figure  5-6 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition  6 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-Yes  Period-7  Source-A 
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Figure  5-7 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition 


Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequency 
Sunkcost-Yes  Period-7  Source-B 
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Figure  5-8 

Attitude  Scores  and  Choice  Frequencies:  Condition 
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Figures  5-3  through  5-8  graphically  depict  the  attitude  and  choice 
frequency  data  for  the  remaining  cells  of  the  experiment.  Since  these 
results  have  already  been  discussed  at  length,  no  further  discussion  of 
these  figures  will  be  provided. 

The  relationship  between  the  other  variables  in  the  framework 

As  mentioned  previously,  measures  of  purchase  intention  and 
motivation  to  search  were  administered  to  subjects  in  the  ONLINE  condition 
of  the  experiment  during  the  survey  phase  of  trips  1,  3,  5,  7 and  9. 
Attitude  and  confidence  in  attitude  scores  were  taken  for  each  subject 
every  period.  To  facilitate  the  examination  of  these  correlations  an 
analysis  was  performed  on  the  ONLINE  subjects'  attitude  towards  Store  A, 
relative  attitude  towards  Store  A,  confidence  in  attitude  about  Store  A, 
purchase  intention  towards  Store  A,  choice  of  Store  A and  motivation  to 
search  for  information  data.  This  data  was  analyzed  across  the  5 periods 
(1,  3,  5,  7 and  9)  for  which  complete  data  was  available  from  the  ONLINE 
subjects.  The  resulting  correlation  matrix  is  presented  in  Table  5-9. 

Table  5-9  provides  a good  deal  of  support  for  the  propositions 
presented  in  Chapter  Two.  There  are  significant  positive  correlations 
between  relative  attitude,  confidence  in  attitude,  purchase  intention,  and 
choice  as  suggested  in  the  framework  and  considerable  previous  research. 
While  no  causal  modeling  has  been  attempted  here,  there  is  at  least  simple 
correlational  evidence  for  several  of  the  key  relationships  identified  in 
the  framework. 


Table  5-9 

Correlation  Matrix  of  Key  Dependent  Measures  (significance) 
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Absolute  Relative  Confidence  Purchase  Motivation 

Attitude  Attitude  In  Attitude  Intention  Choice  To  Search 


Towards 
Store  A 

Towards 
Store  A 

Towards 
Store  A 

Towards 
Store  A 

of 

Store  A 

For 

Information 

Absolute 
Attitude 
Towards 
Store  A 

Relative 
Attitude 
Towards 
Store  A 

.61 

(.01) 

Confidence 
In  Attitude 
Towards 
Store  A 

.27 

(.01) 

.14 

(.01) 

Purchase 
Intention 
Towards 
Store  A 

.59 

(.01) 

.37 

(-01) 

.27 

(.01) 

Choice  of 
Store  A 

.31 

(.01) 

.36 

(.01) 

.14 

(.01) 

.43 

(.01) 

Motivation 
To  Search 
For 

.01 

(.72) 

-.01 

(.79) 

.05 

(.31) 

.18 

(.01) 

.09 

(.08) 

Information 
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Contrary  to  expectations,  however,  motivation  to  search  was  not 
correlated  with  attitude,  relative  attitude  or  confidence  in  attitude 
towards  Store  A.  It  was  positively  correlated  with  purchase  intention 
towards  Store  A and  reached  marginal  significance  with  choice. 

These  results  are  encouraging  and  suggest  that  further  research  into 
the  proposed  framework  is  warranted.  The  next  chapter  summarizes  the 
findings  of  this  study  and  suggests  directions  for  future  research. 

Note 

1.  Note,  these  correlations  are  smaller  than  the  overall  correlations 
presented  earlier.  This  is  the  result  of  a relative  range  restriction  in 
the  individual  subjects'  correlations  as  compared  to  the  correlations 
computed  across  subjects. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
DISCUSSION 

Introduction 

This  final  chapter  of  the  dissertation  presents  a summary  discussion 
of  the  research  findings.  The  first  section  of  the  chapter  lays  out  the 
limitations  of  the  study  and  identifies  areas  where  procedural 
improvements  are  needed.  The  second  section  presents  a discussion  of  the 
experimental  results  and  their  implications.  The  third  section  of  this 
chapter  introduces  the  idea  that  effort  spent  learning  about  a product  or 
store  may  also  be  viewed  as  a sunk  cost  and  have  an  impact  on  behavior. 
The  fourth  section  describes  an  experiment  designed  to  examine  the  effects 
of  effort  based  sunk  costs  on  customer  loyalty.  Finally  the  fifth  section 
presents  an  overall  summary  and  suggests  possible  directions  for 
additional  research. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Several  caveats  must  be  provided  before  interpreting  and  discussing 
the  findings  of  this  study.  The  first  limitation  stems  from  the 
artificiality  of  the  experimental  situation.  This  experiment  attempted 
to  condense  into  a 45  minute  period  of  time,  many  of  the  physical  and 
psychological  activities  that  might  occur  for  a consumer  who  rents  video 
tapes  over  a ten  week  period  of  time.  In  other  words,  the  experiment  was 
designed  to  simulate  a natural  situation  in  which  a sunk  cost  might  be 
incurred,  several  repeat  purchases  are  made,  different  degrees  of  loyalty 
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are  developed,  and  changes  occur  in  the  desirability  of  the  marketplace 
offerings.  In  retrospect,  attempting  to  accomplish  this  in  a 45  minute 
time  period,  seems  overly  ambitious. 

The  researchers  attempted  to  capture  all  the  pertinent  aspects  of 
this  type  of  situation  by  including  realistic  elements  of  risk  and  reward. 
This  was  handled  by  setting  the  experiment  in  the  context  of  a 
computerized  shopping  game  in  which  subjects  attempted  to  maximize  utility 
points.  These  points  determined  the  likelihood  that  subjects  would 
receive  a monetary  reward.  However,  the  experiment  failed  to  provide 
realistic  levels  of  other  various  dimensions  found  in  the  environment  and 
consequently  suffered  from  these  omissions.  First,  the  timing  of  the 
experiment  was  problematic.  Customer  loyalty  is  commonly  built  over 
relatively  long  periods  of  time.  To  try  to  build  it  in  a 45  minute 
simulation  now  appears  to  be  unrealistic.  Condensing  large  amounts  of 
information  and  experience  (albeit  artificial)  into  such  a short  period 
of  time  does  not  allow  subjects  to  experience  the  activities  normally 
associated  with  this  type  of  purchase  situation.  For  example,  normally 
consumers  would  have  a great  deal  more  time  to  decide  how  to  respond  to 
a change  in  the  market  structure  then  was  allotted  in  the  experiment. 
Although  subjects  reported  that  the  task  was  fairly  easy,  this  may  have 
been  the  result  of  their  employing  simplifying  hueristics  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  complete  the  task.  One  example  of  these  is  . . well  Store 
A was  better  than  Store  B two  times  in  row,  I'll  pick  Store  B this  time, 
its  due  . . . " (i.e.,  the  classic  gambler's  fallacy).  It  is  unlikely 
that  consumers  would  utilize  this  type  of  choice  strategy  in  a real 
decision  about  which  video  store  to  visit  this  particular  week. 
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This  type  of  choice  strategy  was  largely  a result  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  experimental  situation  and  is  consistent  with  the 
behavior  of  other  subjects  involved  in  similar  game  playing  experiments.1 
In  fact,  given  the  reward  structure  of  the  experiment  this  choice  strategy 
could  be  viewed  as  a rational  approach.  If  the  task  were  taken  literally 
then  subjects  were  to  attempt  to  score  the  most  points  possible  in  the 
experiment.  Some  subjects  may  have  tried  to  do  this,  not  by  acting  as 
they  would  in  a similar  situation  in  the  real  world,  but  by  adopting  game 
playing  strategies  that  make  little  sense  outside  of  the  context  of  the 
simulated  scenario.  "Pick  B because  A has  been  better  for  two  periods  in 
a row"  makes  as  much  sense  as  "stay  with  Store  A because  it  is  as  good  as 
Store  B and  I have  had  good  luck  there  so  far,"  since  both  Store  A and 
Store  B had  the  same  expected  utility.  In  the  abstract,  the  two 
strategies  have  the  same  expected  value,  thus  they  make  equal  sense  from 
a rational  economic  perspective.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  from  the 
subjects'  perspective  that  the  former  approach  makes  more  sense  since  the 
game  would  appear  to  be  too  easy  if  one  simply  became  loyal  to  Store  A. 
Some  subjects  might  have  reasoned  that  choosing  Store  A every  time  would 
have  been  suboptimal  since  it  would  be  too  simplistic  of  a strategy  to  win 
the  contest.  Further,  they  might  have  felt  that  the  experimenter  was 
trying  to  fool  them  into  doing  so.  Therefore,  some  subjects  may  have  felt 
that  their  task  was  to  try  to  predict  the  particular  periods  in  which 
Store  A would  score  better  than  Store  B and  vice  versa.  Thus  choice 
strategies  like  the  one  discussed  above  may  make  perfect  sense,  even 
though  they  would  not  appear  to  be  particularly  likely  in  the  real  world. 
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This,  however,  would  not  tend  to  bias  the  results  of  the  experiment,  but 
would  simply  add  a great  deal  of  error  variance. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  the  unrealistic  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  the  initiation  fee  had  to  be  set  at  a relatively  low  level 
in  order  to  achieve  adequate  acceptance  of  the  fee.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment,  subjects  were  told  that  there  was  an  average  difference 
of  20  points  between  the  payoffs  of  Stores  A and  B.  Since  the  game  was 
to  go  on  for  10  periods,  the  expected  gain  by  being  able  to  shop  at  Store 
A was  200  points.  Thus,  one  would  expect  that  subjects  would  be  willing 
to  spend  upwards  of  200  points  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  shop  at  Store 
A.  However,  very  extensive  pretesting  revealed  that  subjects  would  not 
be  willing  to  pay  anywhere  near  200  points  as  an  initiation  fee,  even  when 
they  were  given  very  strong  warnings  about  the  consequences  of  not  paying 
the  fee.  After  considerable  pretesting,  the  fee  was  reduced  to  a point 
where  many  of  the  subjects  viewed  it  as  trivial  (100  points).  This,  no 
doubt  weakened  the  strength  of  the  sunk  cost  manipulation.  One  overriding 
question  remains.  Why  were  subjects  so  reluctant  to  pay  the  fee? 

The  answer  to  this  question  probably  also  revolves  around  the 
artificiality  of  the  situation.  Prior  to  being  asked  to  pay  the  fee,  the 
subjects  had  very  little  experience  with  any  of  the  movie  stores.  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  reluctance  to  accept  the  fee,  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  experiment  to  provide  rich  descriptions  of  the  stores  rather  than 
just  sterile  expected  utility  information  (see  Appendix  3).  This  was 
probably  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  In 
the  real  world,  when  people  make  decisions  about  investing  in  an 
initiation  fee  to  join  a club,  they  probably  do  a considerable  amount  of 
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search  prior  to  making  the  decision.  They  need  to  feel  that  they  have 
experienced  certain  aspects  of  the  clubs  being  considered  before  making 
a commitment,  especially  if  they  view  the  fee  as  non  trivial.  This  might 
involve  in  depth  discussions  with  salesmen  or  friends,  or  a visit  to  one 
or  more  of  the  clubs  being  considered  to  get  some  first  hand  experience 
with  the  alternatives.  Clearly,  this  type  of  experience  could  be  built 
into  an  experiment  of  this  type.  For  example,  classmates  could  provide 
information  to  each  other  about  their  experience  with  the  stores  or 
several  practice  shopping  trips  could  be  made  at  each  of  the  stores  prior 
the  required  payment  of  the  fee.  This  would  be  analogous  to  free  trial 
visits  which  are  common  in  the  health  club  industry. 

Additionally,  artificiality  in  the  feedback  stage  of  the  experiment 
was  problematic  as  well.  At  the  end  of  each  shopping  trip,  subjects  were 
told  the  number  of  utility  points  they  had  earned  on  the  trip.  They  were 
not  given  rich  descriptive  information  similar  to  what  they  would  receive 
in  the  real  world  (e.g.,  how  much  time  they  spent  waiting  in  line,  how 
easy  it  was  to  locate  the  movies  they  were  interested  in,  how  helpful  the 
salespeople  were,  how  enjoyable  the  experience  was  etc.).  This  did  little 
to  foster  feeling  of  loyalty,  however,  it  could  easily  be  built  into  an 
experiment  of  this  type.  Moreover,  there  was  no  feeling  of  experience 
gained  by  the  subjects  on  the  shopping  trips.  The  subjects  simply  chose 
an  alternative  and  were  informed  of  the  outcome.  They  did  not  experience 
anything  like  a real  store  visit. 

An  additional  problem  with  the  feedback  stage  was  that  besides 
information  about  the  number  of  points  earned,  they  also  received 
information  about  the  number  of  points  they  would  have  earned  had  they 
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visited  either  of  the  other  two  stores.  This  is  obviously  not  realistic 
and  was  a point  of  considerable  debate  when  designing  the  experiment.  The 
idea  was  that  by  including  the  feedback  about  the  stores  not  visited, 
subjects  who  paid  the  fee  would  clearly  see  that  the  fee  was  a good 
investment,  facilitating  psychological  amortization.  Unfortunately, 
however,  providing  this  information  in  the  feedback  stage  provided 
subjects  with  the  information  necessary  to  invoke  the  game  playing 
strategies.  In  retrospect,  it  probably  would  have  been  wiser  to  only 
provide  feedback  about  the  store  the  subject  visited.  Additionally, 
making  the  shopping  trips  more  experiential  should  also  help  tremendously. 
For  example,  rather  than  just  making  a choice  and  observing  the  outcome, 
subjects  could  experience  the  outcome  (e.g.,  the  waiting  time,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  movies,  the  obnoxious  salespeople,  etc..).  This 
would  tend  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  subjects  formed  meaningful 
attitudes  about  the  alternatives  and  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
loyalty. 

Another  problem  with  the  experiment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
repeated  satisfactory  experiences  with  a store  tend  to  increase  consumers' 
attitudes  and  lead  to  continued  repeat  purchase.  In  and  of  itself,  this 
would  not  be  bothersome,  in  fact  it  makes  perfect  sense  and  is  one  primary 
way  in  which  loyalty  is  built.  However,  the  hypothesis  concerning 
psychological  amortization  of  sunk  costs  suggests  that  people  may  be  more 
willing  to  deviate  from  an  alternative  associated  with  a sunk  cost  if  the 
sunk  cost  had,  in  the  consumer's  mind,  paid  for  itself.  Thus, 
amortization  of  sunk  cost  and  attitude  level,  accessibility  of  attitude 
and  confidence  in  attitude  all  increase  with  time  and  repeated 
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satisfactory  experiences.  Thus,  this  increase  in  attitude  level  and 
quality  may  offset  any  impact  of  psychological  amortization  on  choice, 
making  it  much  more  difficult  to  detect.  This  problem  also  does  not  seem 
insurmountable.  One  way  to  attack  this  problem  would  be  to  insure  that 
attitudes  are  stable  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  sunk  cost.  For 
example,  one  could  have  the  subject  go  through  ten  trips  in  which  very 
positive  results  are  obtained  when  the  subjects  shop  at  Store  A and  very 
negative  results  are  obtained  when  they  shop  at  Stores  B or  C.  Then  Store 
A could  require  a fee  for  subsequent  shopping  at  the  store.  In  addition 
to  reducing  the  problem  of  increasing  attitude  scores,  it  would  also  work 
towards  further  reducing  the  problems  associated  with  the  weak 
manipulation  of  sunk  cost. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  experiment  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
attitude,  purchase  intention  and  choice  measures  are  repeatedly 
administered  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  results  found 
in  the  current  study  may  overstate  the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
between  these  variables.  However,  the  abundance  of  literature  suggesting 
a strong  relationship  among  these  variables  indicates  that  this  is 
probably  not  a substantial  problem. 

The  final  limitation  stems  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
population.  For  this  exploratory  study,  a small  homogeneous  student 
sample  was  utilized  to  minimize  variance  attributable  to  individual 
differences  as  well  as  for  cost  and  convenience  considerations.  While  the 
results  of  this  study  may  generalize  to  other  similar  groups  of  students, 
there  is  little  evidence  provided  in  this  study  that  they  would  generalize 
to  a broader  more  heterogeneous  population  of  consumers.  Consequently, 
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the  general izability  of  these  effects  remain  a question  for  future 
research  to  address. 

Discussion  and  Interpretation  of  the  Findings 

Bearing  in  mind  the  study's  limitations,  the  results  described  in 
Chapter  Five  suggest  that  incurring  a sunk  cost  had  a significant  impact 
on  choice  in  subsequent  shopping  trips.  While  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  choice  frequencies  in  periods  1 and  2 for  Store  A 
versus  the  others  between  sunk  cost  and  no  sunk  cost  subjects,  there  were 
significant  differences  between  sunk  cost  and  no  sunk  cost  subjects' 
choices  in  the  four  periods  following  the  point  in  time  in  which  Stores 
A and  B were  equated  in  terms  of  expected  marginal  utility.  The  result 
is  consistent  with  previous  research  dealing  with  sunk  cost  effects  (e.g., 
Staw  1976,  Staw  1981,  Staw  and  Fox  1977,  Arkes  and  Blummer  1985)  and 
extends  their  domain  to  cases  of  repeat  purchase  behavior.  This  is 
especially  impressive,  given  the  weakness  of  the  sunk  cost  manipulation, 
and  underscores  the  importance  of  the  phenomena  to  marketers.  Moreover, 
the  results  of  this  study  confirm  earlier  suspicions  that  even  relatively 
small  sunk  costs  can  have  large  impacts  on  choice  (e.g.,  Bart,  and  his 
Atra  razor  example). 

However,  there  was  not  much  support  for  the  hypotheses  concerning 
psychological  amortization.  Explanations  for  this  based  on  design 
considerations  have  already  been  discussed.  Hence,  they  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  This  is  an  issue  for  further  research  efforts. 

The  problem  framing  hypothesis  also  received  very  little  support. 
However,  there  was  an  interesting  sunk  cost  by  source  of  change 
interaction  on  motivation  to  search  which  was  consistent  with  the 
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hypothesis.  Motivation  to  search  was  higher  when  Store  A dropped  it  level 
of  utility  then  when  Store  B raised  its  level  of  utility  for  subjects  not 
paying  the  initiation  fee.  This  is  consistent  with  the  problem  framing 
hypothesis.  However,  when  subjects  paid  the  fee  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  motivation  to  search  levels  when  Store  A dropped  its  level  of 
utility  and  Store  B raised  its  level  of  utility.  The  motivation  to  search 
levels  were  fairly  high  for  subjects  in  both  of  these  groups. 

This  suggests  that  paying  the  fee  had  an  impact  on  the  information 
processing  strategies  adopted  by  the  subject.  Paying  the  fee  apparently 
made  subjects  more  sensitive  to  a change  in  the  environment,  increasing 
their  motivation  to  search  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  change. 
However,  this  pattern  did  not  carry  over  to  the  purchase  intention  and 
choice  data. 

The  hypothesis  concerning  the  psychological  contract  received  no 
support.  The  manipulation  checks  were  acceptable  (i.e.,  subjects  felt 
that  they  were  treated  less  fairly  and  justly  and  felt  that  paying  the  fee 
was  less  smart  when  Store  A dropped  its  level  of  utility  in  period  3 then 
when  it  dropped  its  level  of  utility  in  period  7,  or  anytime  Store  B 
raised  its  level  of  utility).  However,  no  effects  similar  to  the  pattern 
seen  in  the  manipulation  checks  were  observed  in  the  motivation  to  search, 
purchase  intention  or  choice  measures. 

Thus,  the  overall  results  of  the  experiment  were  discouraging.  The 
experiment  does  provide  fairly  strong  evidence  for  the  impact  of  sunk  cost 
on  choice,  but  little  support  was  found  for  the  other  hypotheses. 

In  the  following  section  of  this  chapter,  the  discussion  will  turn 
to  an  examination  of  an  additional  set  of  research  questions  concerning 
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the  role  of  effort  expended  as  a sunk  cost  and  its  impact  on  customer 
loyalty. 

Effort  As  A Sunk  Cost 

The  experiment  described  in  the  proceeding  chapters  examined  a 
situation  analogous  to  one  in  which  consumers  invest  in  a monetary  sunk 
cost  (i.e.,  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  to  join  a movie  renting 
club).  An  alternative  asset  which  consumers  may  chose  to  invest  is  their 
time  and  effort.  Interesting  questions  concerning  the  impact  of  spent 
effort  on  future  decision  making  are  readily  apparent.  For  example,  does 
effort  spent  learning  how  to  utilize  a complex  product  impact  on 
consumers'  propensity  to  continue  using  that  product  as  opposed  to 
switching  to  a competing  product? 

Similarly,  one  could  imagine  that  the  effort  associated  with 
learning  how  to  efficiently  shop  at  various  stores  may  impact  on  future 
store  choices.  For  example,  consider  the  following  scenario:  Imagine 
that  a consumer  (Mrs.  Lynch)  moves  with  her  family  to  a new  city.  Not 
being  familiar  with  any  of  the  grocery  stores  in  the  new  city,  she  decides 
to  try  Publix  since  it  is  closest  to  her  house.  After  a number  of  visits 
to  the  store  she  has  become  fairly  accustomed  to  shopping  there  as  she  has 
become  familiar  with  the  location  of  the  items  and  departments  within  the 
store.  Thus,  she  can  get  her  shopping  done  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
manner.  Now  imagine  that  a different  store  is  brought  to  Mrs.  Lynch's 
attention  by  one  of  her  new  neighbors.  This  store  (Food  4 Less)  has  much 
cheaper  proces,  a more  extensive  selection,  and  is  located  in  an  equally 
convenient  location  to  Mrs.  Lynch's  home.  Will  Mrs.  Lynch  shop  at  Food 
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A number  of  factors  might  be  considered  in  a decision  such  as  this 
one.  For  example,  the  consumer's  expectations  about  the  new  store  will 
likely  play  a role.  These  include  expectations  about  the  levels  of  the 
various  attributes  at  the  new  store  and  the  her  beliefs  about  the 
stability  of  these  attribute  levels  over  time.  Also,  factors  related  to 
consumer  perceptions  might  be  considered.  These  would  include  the 
importance  of  the  various  attributes  (e.g.,  shopping  time,  convenience, 
selection,  and  price)  and  her  perceptions  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
and  difficulty  associated  with  shopping  at  the  current  store  as  well  as 
perceptions  about  the  length  of  time  and  difficulty  associated  with 
learning  the  layout  of  the  new  store.  These  latter  factors  are  a form  of 
switching  cost  associated  with  the  new  alternative.  Finally,  factors 
associated  with  the  costs  incurred  in  the  process  of  learning  about  the 
old  store  may  be  influential.  These  would  include  the  amount  of  time  it 
took  to  become  familiar  with  Publix  and  the  difficulty  associated  with 
the  learning  process.  These  factors  are  conceptually  similar  to  the  type 
of  sunk  cost  examined  in  the  previously  discussed  experiment.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  cost  is  not  monetary  per  se,  but  instead  reflects  the 
time,  effort  and  energy  spent  learning. 

Having  introduced  by  example  the  idea  that  effort  spent  learning  may 
be  viewed  as  a sunk  cost,  the  following  section  of  the  paper,  discusses 
in  slightly  more  detail,  various  theoretical  explanations  for  the  impact 
of  sunk  cost  on  customer  loyalty.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  examining 
effort  as  a form  of  sunk  cost. 
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Conceptualizing  Effort  Based  Sunk  Cost 

Figure  6-1  presents  a schematic  of  three  elements  from  the  customer 
loyalty  framework  presented  earlier  (relative  attitude,  purchase  intention 
and  repeat  purchase)  augmented  by  a more  detailed  look  at  how  sunk  costs 
may  impact  on  these  three  elements. 

The  bottom  of  the  figure  presents  the  familiar  relationship  among 
relative  attitude,  purchase  intention  and  repeat  purchase.  A detailed 
discussion  of  these  relationships  was  presented  in  Chapter  Two  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here.  A discussion  now  follows  about  several  different 
mechanisms  by  which  sunk  costs  may  impact  these  key  variables. 

Cognitive  consistency 

A number  of  consistency  based  explanations  exist  for  the  sunk  cost 
effect.  These  are  based  on  the  idea  that  consumers  will  evaluate  an 
object  more  positively  after  making  an  investment  related  to  that  object 
then  prior  to  making  the  investment.  This  is  represented  by  the  arrow 
leading  from  the  investment  to  the  relative  attitude  circles  in  Figure 
6-1.  Cognitive  dissonance  theory  (Festinger  1957)  presents  one  plausible 
explanation.  It  suggests  that  once  an  investment  was  made,  consumers' 
attitudes  towards  the  brand  chosen  would  increase  as  a result  of  their 
attempts  to  reduce  the  dissonance  associated  with  the  decision.  While  no 
previous  research  on  sunk  costs  specifically  measures  attitudes,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a plausible  explanation  for  the  finding.  This  research. 
however,  found  no  evidence  that  paying  the  initiation  fee  had  anv  imnart. 
on  relative  attitude,  either  before  or  after  the  change  in  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  the  two  stores  ( F ( 1 , 79) =0 . 22 , p.>.65,  and  F(l,79)-1.60, 
p . > . 21 , respectively). 
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Figure  6-1 
Sunk  Cost  Effects 
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As  is  usually  the  case  when  cognitive  dissonance  is  a plausible 
explanation  for  a phenomenon,  self-perception  theory  (Bern  1967)  provides 
another  plausible  explanation.  In  this  case,  the  reasoning  would  be  that 
since  consumers  made  the  investment  they  would  view  themselves  as  liking 
the  object  of  the  investment  and  thus  exhibit  a favorable  attitude  towards 
the  object.  Again,  there  is  little  evidence  for  this  in  the  experiment 
conducted. 

Another  consistency  based  explanation  of  the  finding  is  impression 
management  (Goffman  1959).  While  the  self-perception  and  cognitive 
dissonance  explanations  suggest  that  people  have  psychological  needs  to 
be  consistent,  impression  management  theory  suggests  that  "irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  people  have  psychological  needs  to  be  consistent  . . . 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  consistency  usually  leads 
towards  social  reward,  while  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  leads  to 
social  punishment"  (Schlenker,  1980,  p . 204) . Thus  if  an  investment  is 
made  publicly,  one  would  tend  to  want  to  appear  consistent  and  thus  stick 
with  the  chosen  alternative.  This  is  the  primary  argument  made  by  Arkes 
and  Blumer  (1985)  and  parallels  the  reasoning  of  some  of  the  arguments 
made  by  Staw  (1981). 

Sense  of  self  mastery 

In  many  situations,  consumers  may  be  in  a situation  where  their 
effort  spent  learning  how  to  use  a product  (or  shop  at  a store)  results 
in  a feeling  of  mastery  associated  with  the  process  of  learning.  It  may 
be  that  if  a consumer  feels  a sense  of  self  mastery  as  a result  of  his 
effort  spent  learning  about  a product  or  store  then  a higher  and  more 
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strongly  held  attitude  may  result.  This  in  turn  should  result  in  a 
stronger  purchase  intention  and  greater  repeat  purchase. 

A fairly  large  literature  suggests  that  self-efficacy,  plays  a 
central  role  in  human  behavior.  Self-percepts  of  efficacy  influence 
thought  patterns,  actions  and  emotional  arousal  (Bandura  1982).  Extensive 
literature  reviews  can  be  found  in  Bandura  (1977)  and  Bandura  (1982).  The 
basic  tenant  of  the  theory  is  that  a person  has  expectations  about  the 
outcome  of  performing  a behavior  and  that  the  more  favorable  the  expected 
outcome  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  person  will  perform  the  behavior. 
However,  in  addition  to  having  expectations  about  the  outcome  of  the 
behavior,  the  person  also  has  expectations  about  his  ability  to  perform 
the  behavior  (efficacy  expectations).  People  might  conclude  that 
performing  a behavior  will  be  very  beneficial  (e.g.,  winning  a gold  medal 
in  Olympic  gymnastics  will  result  in  very  lucrative  product  endorsements) 
but  not  attempt  it  because  they  realize  that  they  will  probably  be  unable 
to  perform  the  behavior.  Bandura  (1982)  goes  on  to  suggest  that  there  are 
a number  of  sources  of  information  that  lead  to  efficacy  expectations. 
These  include  performance  accomplishments,  vicarious  experience,  verbal 
persuasion  and  emotional  arousal. 

With  respect  to  customer  loyalty,  efficacy  expectations  may  be 
viewed  as  a switching  cost.  For  example,  a consumer  wants  to  be  able  to 
do  his  grocery  shopping  this  week  in  30  minutes  since  that  will  allow  him 
to  be  home  in  time  to  greet  his  children  when  they  arrive  home  from 
school.  Since  he  is  familiar  with  the  store  he  frequently  shops  at,  he 
feels  confident  that  he  can  accomplish  the  task  in  30  minutes.  However, 
if  he  switches  to  another  store,  he  feels  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
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complete  the  task  in  the  required  30  minute  time  period.  Thus,  there  is 
a switching  cost  associated  with  shopping  at  the  other  store  (the 
additional  time  required  to  shop  there). 

One  could  also  consider  issues  related  to  self  mastery  in  the 
context  of  a sunk  cost.  For  example,  consider  a consumer  who  expends  a 
moderate  level  of  effort  learning  about  some  product  or  store  and 
consequently  achieves  a fairly  high  level  of  proficiency.  Now  imagine 
another  consumer  who  also  engages  in  a moderate  amount  of  effort  in 
learning  about  a store  but  is  given  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem  by 
some  external  entity.  The  first  consumer  achieved  proficiency  by  his  own 
diligence,  effort,  and  insight  and  has  a feeling  of  self  mastery.  The 
second  consumer  achieved  proficiency,  but  this  proficiency  is  attributed 
to  outside  intervention.  One  might  hypothesize  that  the  first  consumer 
may  evaluate  the  product  or  store  more  highly  then  the  second  consumer 
since  he  has  a feeling  of  self  mastery  or  intrinsic  reward  associated  with 
the  learning  experience  and  the  second  consumer  does  not.  This  higher 
evaluation  would  then  consequently  lead  to  greater  repeat  purchase. 

Poor  man's  economics 

Another  mechanism  by  which  sunk  costs  could  operate  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  consumers  may  reason  that  once  a sunk  cost  is  expended, 
they  are  entitled  to  benefits  in  exchange  for  their  investment.  Thus, 
consumers  may  hold  to  a course  of  action  until  such  time  that  they  feel 
that  they  have  received  adequate  compensation  for  their  investment  (until 
the  sunk  cost  has  been  amortized)  or  until  they  write  the  sunk  cost  off 
in  their  minds  as  a bad  investment.  This  is  the  basic  logic  underlying 
the  sunk  cost  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  Three  and  is  represented  by 
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arrow  going  from  'Unamortized  Sunk  Costs'  to  'Purchase  Intention'  in 
Figure  6-1. 

The  propositions  developed  above  provide  the  basis  for  an  additional 
study  using  a computer  based  experimental  paradigm.  The  following  section 
contains  a formal  statement  of  the  research  hypotheses  to  be  tested.  This 
is  followed  by  a description  of  the  experiment. 

Hypotheses 

H6  Making  an  investment  of  effort  directed  at  learning  about  a product 
or  store  will  increase  relative  attitude  towards  the  product  or 
store. 

H6a  The  greater  the  effort  devoted,  the  larger  the  effect. 

H6b  When  effort  is  directed  at  learning  about  a product  or  store  and 

that  effort  is  perceived  to  result  in  a sense  of  self  mastery  or 
intrinsic  reward,  the  effect  on  relative  attitude  will  be  greater 
than  the  case  where  no  such  perception  takes  place. 

H7  Making  an  investment  of  effort  directed  at  learning  about  a product 
or  store  will  result  in  an  increased  purchase  intention  towards  the 
product  or  store. 

H7a  The  greater  the  effort  devoted,  the  larger  the  effect. 

H7b  When  consumers  realize  that  the  effort  spent  learning  was  a waste 

of  time,  the  impact  of  the  effort  on  purchase  intention  will  be 

minimalized. 

Experimental  Manipulations  and  Scenario 
In  order  to  test  these  hypotheses,  three  factors  must  be 
manipulated.  First,  the  amount  of  effort  spent  learning  about  a store 
must  be  manipulated.  Second,  whether  or  not  one  develops  a sense  of  self 
mastery  in  the  learning  task,  and  finally,  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
realizes  that  the  effort  spent  learning  was  a waste  of  time.  These 
factors  can  be  manipulated  in  an  experimental  scenario  similar  to  the  one 
described  above  involving  Mrs.  Lynch. 
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A consumer  moves  to  a new  area  and  has  to  select  a grocery  store  to 
do  her  weekly  shopping.  She  selects  one  and  begins  to  shop  there 
regularly.  After  many  shopping  trips,  the  consumer  becomes  very  familiar 
with  the  store  but  is  somewhat  displeased  because  the  store  has  a limited 
selection.  Then,  a neighbor  suggests  another  store  which  is  also  nearby 
which  has  a greater  selection  and  thus  will  result  in  greater  utility 
since  all  of  the  items  required  by  the  consumer  can  be  found  at  this 
store.  However,  the  consumer  does  not  know  her  way  around  the  new  store 
at  all  and  must,  therefore,  learn  to  shop  at  the  new  store.  Moreover,  she 
has  already  spent  considerable  effort  learning  to  shop  at  the  old  store 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  consumer  is  willing  to  "throw  that  effort 
away." 

This  scenario  will  be  operationalized  in  a computerized  shopping 
study.  The  consumer  will  go  on  either  5 or  10  shopping  trips  at  the  store 
(size  of  sunk  cost  manipulation).  During  each  trip,  the  subjects  will  be 
asked  to  find  their  way  around  the  store  and  purchase  ten  items.  They 
will  have  100  seconds  to  complete  each  trip  and  will  be  given  a number  of 
points  for  each  item  they  successfully  purchase.  Since  the  store  has  a 
limited  selection,  they  will  only  be  able  to  find  about  8 of  the  ten  items 
needed  per  shopping  trip. 

The  store  is  laid  out  in  a matrix  format.  A diagram  of  the  layout 
is  presented  in  Table  6-1.  However,  during  the  shopping  trips,  the 
subjects  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  entire  layout.  At  a given  point  in 
time  they  will  only  be  able  to  see  five  items:  the  item  they  are  pointing 
to  (with  the  joystick)  and  the  items  on  all  four  sides  surrounding  the 
item  they  are  pointing  to.  They  can  move  the  joystick  freely  around  the 
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Table  6-1 

Experimental  Stimuli 


Cabbage 

Tea 

Bananas 

Seltzer 

Radishes 

Beer 

Cantaloupe 

Melon 

Papaya 

Lettuce 

Watermelon 

Celery 

Carrots 

Nectarines 

Napkins 

Cellophane  Wrap 

Paper  Plates 

Hefty  Bags 

Sausage 

Beef  Ribs 

Hamburger 

Delmonico  Steak 

Bacon 

Veal  Chops 

Salmon 

Red  Fish 

Milk 

Coke 

Diet  Soda 

Kool  Aid 

Ginger  Ale 

Tomato  Juice 

Wine 

Coffee 

Licorice 

Corn  Chips 

Mixed  Nuts 

Potato  Chips 

Dip 

Cookies 

Tissues 

Toilet  Paper 

Ziploc  Bags 

Toothpicks 

Dixie  Cups 

Foam  Cups 

Ribeye  Steak 

Hot  Dogs 

Fish 

Pork  Ribs 

Liver 

Pot  Roast 
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shopping  matrix.  However,  this  movement  will  require  time.  Subjects 
purchase  the  item  by  pointing  to  it  with  the  joystick  and  pushing  the 
button. 

A careful  examination  of  the  stimuli  presented  in  Table  6-1  reveals 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  the  organization  of  the  items.  First, 
the  items  are  organized  in  columns  where  the  second  letter  of  the  item  is 
either  an  "A",  "E",  " I ",  or  an  "O'.  The  first  column  contains  all  of  the 
items  where  the  second  letter  is  an  'A",  the  second  column  contains  all 
of  the  items  where  the  second  letter  is  an  "l." , and  so  on.  The  items  are 
also  organized  by  grocery  category.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner,  paper  goods  are  in  rows  8 and  9,  meat  and  fish  is 
along  the  bottom  portion  of  the  store,  beverages  are  across  the  top  of  the 
store  in  the  last  three  columns,  and  snacks  are  in  rows  5,  6 and  7 of 
columns  3 and  4. 

Prior  to  the  first  shopping  trip,  some  subjects  will  be  informed  of 
the  alphabetical  layout  of  the  matrix.  Other  subjects  will  not.  This 
constitutes  the  manipulation  of  whether  or  not  a sense  of  self  mastery  is 
achieved  by  learning  the  layout  of  the  store.  In  the  cases  where  the 
alphabetical  layout  is  pointed  out,  subjects  should  feel  little  sense  of 
self  mastery  since  the  learning  task  is  fairly  trivial  and  the  solution 
was  given  to  them.  However,  subjects  not  given  the  alphabetical  layout 
will  probably  not  discover  it  since  they  will  be  naturally  looking  for  an 
organization  based  on  grocery  categories.  Pretesting  has  showed  this  to 
be  true.  These  subjects  should  develop  a sense  of  self  mastery. 

To  avoid  confounds,  it  will  be  critical  that  the  absolute 
proficiency  of  subjects  using  the  alphabetical  and  categorical  schemes  for 
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finding  items  be  similar.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  additional 
pretesting  to  be  sure  that  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  shopping  permits 
all  subjects  (regardless  of  experimental  condition)  to  complete  the 
shopping  tasks  by  the  end  of  the  last  trip  to  the  old  store. 

The  final  manipulation  (whether  or  not  the  sunk  cost  is  written  off, 
i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  subjects  think  that  the  learning  task  was  a waste 
of  time)  will  be  accomplished  by  informing  subjects  in  the  self  mastery 
condition  of  the  alphabetical  layout  after  they  have  completed  the 
learning  task.  Thus,  these  subjects  should  feel  that  they  wasted  their 
time  and  effort  learning  since  the  problem  was  really  fairly  trivial  once 
the  trick  was  known. 

After  the  learning  task  is  completed,  subjects  will  be  told  about 
a new  store.  This  store  has  a greater  selection,  and  therefore,  will 
allow  the  opportunity  for  subjects  to  earn  more  utility  points,  since 
fewer  items  will  be  missing.  However,  the  new  store  does  not  dominate  the 
other  alternative  since  it  is  larger  and  will  require  some  additional 
effort  in  order  to  learn  its  layout  (i.e.,  subjects  may  not  have  enough 
time  to  accomplish  all  their  shopping  at  the  new  store  without  some 
practice).  Thus,  subjects  will  have  a choice  to  make.  One  additional 
shopping  trip  will  be  made  at  either  the  old  or  new  store  depending  on  the 
subjets'  preferences. 

Key  dependent  measure  will  include  attitude  towards  the  old  store, 
confidence  in  attitude  and  accessibility  of  attitude,  purchase  intention 
(as  measured  in  the  previous  experiment),  and  choice.  Thus,  while  the 
first  experiment  examined  the  impact  of  monetary  sunk  costs,  this  second 
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experiment  will  examine  the  impact  of  effort  based  sunk  costs  on  customer 
loyalty. 

This  second  experiment  has  been  designed  to  overcome  two  of  the 
major  limitation  encountered  in  the  first  experiment.  First,  it  is  much 
more  experiential.  Subjects  will  actually  perform  a shopping  task  and 
observe  first  hand  how  they  performed  and  realize  that  the  rewards  are 
based  on  their  performance,  not  luck.  Second,  the  choice  does  not  occur 
until  the  subject  actually  goes  through  5 or  10  shopping  trips.  Thus,  the 
manipulation  of  sunk  cost  should  be  much  stronger. 

Additional  Discussion  and  Summary 

This  dissertation  examined  the  impact  of  sunk  monetary  cost  on 
customer  loyalty.  Monetary  sunk  costs  were  shown  to  have  a clear  and 
definite  impact  on  choice  in  the  experiment,  however,  they  had  no  impact 
on  attitude  or  purchase  intention.  While  this  might  have  been  an  artifact 
of  the  experiment,  the  possibility  exists  that  it  was  not.  If  these 
findings  hold  up  in  the  second  experiment  and  additional  inquiries,  this 
would  suggest  that  people  may  tend  to  discount  sunk  costs  when  planning 
future  purchases,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  actually  make  the  choice,  the 
cost  has  an  impact.  Perhaps  this  might  even  occur  at  a subconscious 
level.  This  would  suggest  a conceptualization  of  sunk  costs  different 
from  what  was  presented  in  this  dissertation  and  suggests  many  additional 
research  questions.  For  example,  are  people  aware  of  the  impact  that  sunk 
costs  have  on  their  decision  making  processes?  If  not,  can  marketers  use 
this  to  their  advantage?  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
sunk  cost  and  the  nature  of  the  effect?  Is  there  a linear  relationship 
with  larger  sunk  costs  tending  to  produce  stronger  and/or  longer  lasting 
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effects  than  small  ones?  Alternatively,  might  the  size  of  the  sunk  cost 
impact  on  the  processing  strategies  people  use  in  their  choice?  For 
example,  might  there  be  a linear  relationship  between  the  size  of  a sunk 
cost  and  its  effectiveness  up  to  a certain  threshold,  afterwhich  they  are 
considered  important  to  the  consumer  and,  therefore,  result  in  more 
rational  cognitive  processing  during  the  decision  making  process?  Thus, 
beyond  this  threshold  a firm  might  encounter  diminished  effectiveness  of 
sunk  costs.  How  does  the  effectiveness  of  sunk  cost  depend  on  other 
aspects  of  the  decision?  Does  the  presence  of  an  up  front  fixed  cost 
associated  with  other  alternatives  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
consumer  thinks  rationally  about  the  costs  he  has  already  incurred  in  his 
original  decision? 

Thus,  there  are  a tremendous  number  of  questions  about  the  impact 
of  sunk  costs  for  which  we  have  no  answers.  The  experiment  conducted  in 
this  dissertation  has  provided  some  very  basic  information  but  much  is 
still  unknown.  Understanding  the  impact  of  sunk  costs  on  information 
processing  would  clearly  benefit  marketing  practitioners  as  well  as 
academic  researchers.  This  dissertation  has  taken  a first  step  at 
achieving  that  understanding. 

Note 

1.  Personal  conversation  with  Gary  Lilian,  1986. 
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REM  Set  Cap  Lock  on 
DEF  SEG  - 0 

POKE  1047,  PEEK( 1047)  OR  64 
DEF  SEG 


DEF  FNSTRCTR%  (a$) 

FNSTRCTR%  * (80  - LEN(a$) ) / 2 
END  DEF 

DEF  fnctrS  (a$) 
lengthl  = LEN(a$) 
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B$(3)  - B$ (3 ) + FNTIMEDATS (FEEDTIME ! (x%) ) 
NEXT  x% 

FOR  x%  - 1 TO  8 

B$(3)  - B$(3)  + FNNUMSTR$(BADCHOICE%(x%),  1) 
NEXT  x% 


REM  LINES  4 - 13  EACH  LINE  CONTAINS  SURVEY  RT  FOR  A PER  FOR  BRANDS  A & B 
REM  BRAND  A SURVEY1  SURVEY2  CONF1  CONF2,  BRAND  B ... 

REM  PLUS  NET  SCORE  ON  THAT  TRIP 

FOR  x%  = 4 TO  13 
FOR  Y%  - 1 TO  2 
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Clearl ine: 

LOCATE  11nex%,  Column% 

FOR  zz%  - 1 TO  numlines% 

PRINT  STRINGS (80  - (Column%  - 1) 


Chprksti rk* 

Stickout%  - STRIG(O)  + 10  * STRIG(4) 
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APPENDIX  2 

PRELIMINARY  INSTRUCTIONS  PROTOCOL 


Welcome  to  the  Experiment  ! 

This  study  is  designed  to  examine  some  of  the  factors  which  influence  how 
consumers  make  choices.  Host  of  the  time,  consumers  try  to  purchase 
products  which  make  them  happiest.  That  is,  they  try  to  purchase  the 
best  product  available  at  a reasonable  price.  However,  there  are  many 
products  available  in  the  marketplace  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
just  which  product  is  the  best.  This  is  because  it  is  not  always  easy 
and  often  expensive  to  collect  all  of  the  information  available  about 
all  products.  This  experiment  is  designed  to  explore  how  consumers  make 
decisions  in  situations  like  this. 

This  experiment  consists  of  a computerized  shopping  task.  During  the 
task,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  view  information  about  several 
products  and  make  a series  of  choices.  To  better  approximate  a real 
world  purchasing  environment,  where  your  choices  have  an  impact  on  your 
wellbeing,  we  are  offering  an  incentive  to  do  well  in  this  experiment.  We 
are  offering  a cash  prize  of  $25  each  to  the  10  students  who  score  the 
most  points  in  the  experiment.  You  will  be  told  more  about  how  the  points 
are  scored  in  a few  minutes.  As  you  can  see,  however,  it  is  in  your  best 
interests  to  do  the  best  you  can  in  the  experiment. 

The  Shopping  Task 

In  this  shopping  task,  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  rent  one 
video  tape  a week  from  one  of  three  rental  stores  over  the  course  of  a ten 
week  period.  The  three  video  rental  stores  are  in  a local  market.  Your 
task  will  be  to  choose  one  of  these  three  stores  on  each  of  ten  occasions. 
To  avoid  any  confusion  with  stores  that  you  may  be  familiar  with,  the 
stores  will  be  referred  to  as  Store  A,  Store  B and  Store  C. 

The  point  scoring  will  be  explained  in  the  next  screen. 
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To  begin  the  task  you  will  be  given  300  points.  For  each  choice  you  make, 
a number  of  additional  points  will  be  awarded  depending  on  how  good  the 
store  is  that  you  chose.  The  number  of  points  is  determined  by  the 
store's  score  on  three  attributes.  These  attributes  are: 


(1)  The  number  of  video  tapes  that  the  store  has  in  stock. 

(2)  The  number  of  top  twenty  movies  the  store  has  in  stock. 

(3)  The  amount  of  time  required  to  shop  in  the  store. 


These  attributes  were  chosen  because  a large  scale  survey  of  frequent 
video  tape  renters  indicated  that  these  attributes,  as  well  as  price,  were 
the  most  important  attributes  of  video  tape  rental  stores.  Using  these 
attribtues  as  a guide,  most  stores  in  this  experiment  will  score  between 
20  and  50  points. 


To  help  you  make  your  decisions  you  will  be  given  a description  of  the 
three  stores.  Part  of  the  description  will  include  the  average  overall 
scores  that  each  of  the  three  stores  provide.  These  scores  are  accurate 
representations  of  what  you  can  expect  to  get  from  these  stores.  However, 
as  in  the  real  world,  any  given  store  may  differ  in  its  appeal  at 
different  times.  For  example,  sometimes  stores  run  out  of  the  items  that 
you  are  interested  in.  Sometimes  it  takes  longer  to  make  purchases 
because  lines  are  long,  etc.  This  fact  of  life  is  reflected  in  the 
experiment.  Sometimes  stores  will  score  above  their  average  and  sometimes 
stores  will  score  below  their  average.  However,  over  the  long  run,  the 
stores  will  provide  their  average  scores.  Thus,  this  overall  average 
information  is  very  useful  in  that  it  lets  you  predict  long  term  average 
scores.  Realize,  however,  that  occasionally,  stores  may  score  above  or 
below  their  average. 
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Task  Summary 


To  Summarize  your  task: 

You  will  make  a total  of  ten  shopping  trips.  On  each  trip  you  are  to 
choose  a store  from  which  you  wish  to  rent  a video  movie.  Prior  to 
making  your  first  trip  you  will  be  supplied  with  descriptions  of  the 
three  stores  and  their  overall  averages.  Then,  on  each  trip,  you  will  go 
through  a total  of  three  stages:  a survey  stage;  a choice  stage;  and  a 
feedback  stage.  These  stages  will  now  be  explained. 


Survey  Stage 

Before  making  each  choice,  you  will  be  surveyed  about  your  attitudes  about 
the  various  stores.  After  the  survey  stage  you  will  proceed  on  to  the 
choice  stage. 

Choice  Stage 

In  the  choice  stage  of  the  experiment,  you  will  choose  the  store  that  you 
wish  to  rent  from  for  that  particular  trip.  After  you  complete  your 
choice,  you  will  proceed  to  the  feedback  stage. 

Feedback  Stage 

In  the  feedback  stage  you  will  be  told  how  many  points  you  earned  for 
picking  the  store  you  did  on  that  trip.  You  will  also  be  told  the  number 
of  points  you  have  earned  in  total  up  to  that  point  in  time. 
Additionally,  You  will  also  be  told  about  how  the  stores  you  did  not 
pick  on  that  particular  trip  scored  and  how  many  points  you  could  have 
earned  had  you  picked  either  of  the  other  two  stores. 

Summary 

The  three  stages  described  above:  survey;  choice;  and  feedback  are 
repeated  for  each  of  the  ten  shopping  trips.  On  each  trip  you  will 
complete  a survey  and  make  a choice.  After  each  choice  you  will  be  told 
about  how  well  you  did  and  how  well  you  could  have  done  had  you  chosen  one 
of  the  other  stores. 

You  will  make  a total  of  10  choices  and  the  total  amount  of  points  that 
you  have  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  will  be  used  to 
determine  whether  you  have  won  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 


Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  task 
that  you  want  the  experimenter  to  answer  (Y/N)? 


APPENDIX  3 

STORE  DESCRIPTIONS  PROTOCOL 


Store  Descriptions 


Three  video  tape  rental  stores  exist  in  this  market.  They  will  be 
referred  to  as  Store  A,  B and  C.  On  the  next  three  screens,  brief 
reviews  of  the  three  stores  will  be  presented.  These  reviews  were 
prepared  by  a local  independent  newspaper  and  are  honest  non-biased 
descriptions  of  the  three  stores  in  the  local  market.  After  you  see  the 
descriptions  of  the  three  stores,  if  you  wish  to,  you  will  be  allowed  to 
go  back  and  view  any  of  the  descriptions  again. 


Store  A 


Store  A is  the  largest  store  and  has  been  in  business  the  longest  (5 
years).  Since  it  is  such  a large  store,  it  employs  a large  number  of 
sales  clerks  who  are  eager  to  help  you  find  what  you  are  looking  for 
quickly  and  to  speed  the  check  out  process.  Since  Store  A is  so  large, 
it  has  a great  deal  of  buying  power.  As  a result  it  has  a very  large 
selection  of  movies  as  well  as  a large  selection  of  top  twenty  hits.  They 
stock  a large  supply  of  hit  movies  which  are  not  found  on  cable  movie 
channels  such  as  HBO  and  Cinemax.  For  example,  on  a recent  trip  we 
surveyed  Store  A's  selection  and  found  several  copies  of  the  following 
movies:  Top  Gun;  Cobra;  Short  Circuit;  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills;  The 
Fly;  Name  of  the  Rose;  The  Last  Starfighter;  Return  of  the  Jedi ; Ruthless 
People;  Cocoon;  Aliens;  and  Beverly  Hills  Cop. 

On  an  average  trip,  Store  A provides  40  points. 


Store  B 


Store  B is  a medium  sized  store  and  has  been  in  business  a year  and  a 
half.  It  has  a fair  staff  which  tries  to  be  helpful  but  the  store  is 
often  out  of  top  titles  and  it  sometimes  takes  a fairly  long  time  to  find 
what  you  are  looking  for.  The  store  provides  a fair  selection  with  an 
average  amount  of  top  hit  movies  although  a large  number  of  Store  B's  top 
selections  can  be  found  on  cable  movie  channels  as  well.  For  example,  on 
a recent  trip  we  surveyed  Store  B's  selections  and  found  the  following 
titles  to  be  the  best  available:  Klute;  Fletch;  Brazil;  American  Flyers; 
Octopussy;  Bad  Medicine;  The  Final  Countdown;  Rambo;  After  Hours;  The 
Legend  of  Billie  Jean;  A Nightmare  on  Elm  Street;  and  Protocol. 


On  an  average  trip,  Store  B provides  20  points. 
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Store  C 

Store  C is  similar  to  Store  B in  that  it  is  a fairly  new  store  (1  year 
old),  with  a fair  amount  of  titles  and  a fair  amount  of  top  titles. 
However,  it  is  smaller  than  Store  B and  is  very  often  quite  crowded 
requiring  a long  time  to  find  titles  and  check  out  movies.  The  store's 
selection  is  often  quite  limited  since  the  store  is  rather  small.  For 
example,  on  a recent  trip  we  surveyed  Store  C's  selections  and  found  the 
following  titles  to  be  the  best  available:  Oliver;  Night  Patrol;  My 

Science  Project;  Police  Academy  2;  The  Brother  From  Another  Planet; 
California  Suite;  Iron  Eagle;  and  Carrie. 

On  an  average  trip,  Store  C provides  15  points. 


You  may  go  back  and  review  any  of  the  store  descriptions  is  you  would  like 
to. 


Hit  the  red  A key  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  to  see  Store  A again 
Hit  the  red  B key  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  to  see  Store  B again 
Hit  the  red  C key  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  to  see  Store  C again 


Hit  the  space  bar  to  go  on  with  the  experiment. 


APPENDIX  4 

INITIATION  FEE  INSTRUCTIONS 


Store  Averages 

Store  A Store  B Store  C 
40  20  15 


Store  A Initiation  Fee 

In  order  to  shop  at  Store  A,  an  initiation  fee  of  100  points  is  required. 
Regardless  of  whether  initiation  fees  are  a good  deal  in  your  particular 
local  market,  stores  that  charge  an  initiation  fee  in  the  market  that 
this  shopping  experiment  takes  place  in  do  so  in  order  to  bring  you 
higher  levels  of  the  attributes  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  As  you 
can  see,  Store  A typically  provides  an  average  of  40  points  per  trip. 
This  beats  its  nearest  competitor  (Store  B)  by  an  average  of  20  points  ON 
EACH  TRIP.  Over  the  course  of  this  ten  period  game,  that  is  a difference 
of  200  points.  If  you  pay  the  fee  and  subtract  the  initial  100  point 
investment,  that  still  leaves  you  with  100  extra  points  as  profit. 

Paying  the  fee  allows  you  the  freedom  to  choose  from  any  of  the  three 
stores  on  each  of  the  TEN  store  trips.  If  you  do  not  pay  the  initiation 
fee  now  you  will  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PAY  IT  LATER  AND  YOU  WILL  NOT  BE 
ALLOWED  TO  CHOOSE  STORE  A ON  ANY  OF  THE  TRIPS. 


Pay  Fee  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  pay  the  initiation  fee  so  that  you  can  rent  movies  from 
Store  A (Y/N)? 
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APPENDIX  5 

STORE  AVERAGE  REMINDER  SCREEN 


Store  Averages 

Store  A 40 
Store  B 20 
Store  C 15 
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APPENDIX  6 

INITIATION  FEE  REMINDER  SCREEN 


Remember  You  Paid 
100  Points 

You  may  choose  Store  A 
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APPENDIX  7 
SURVEY 


Survey 


Please  respond  to  the  following  set  of  questions 
using  the  keys  (1-7)  at  the  top  of  the  keyboard. 

Please  respond  as  quickly  as  possible  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

How  much  do  you  like  or  dislike  Store  A IN  GENERAL  ? 
Dislike  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Like 

In  general,  how  good  or  bad  of  a store  do  you  think  Store  A is  ? 

Bad  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Good 

How  much  do  you  like  or  dislike  Store  B IN  GENERAL  ? 
Dislike  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Like 

In  general,  how  good  or  bad  of  a store  do  you  think  Store  B is  ? 
Bad  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Good 

How  much  do  you  like  or  dislike  Store  C IN  GENERAL  ? 
Dislike  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Like 

In  general,  how  good  or  bad  of  a store  do  you  think  Store  C is  ? 

Bad  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Good 

After  each  of  the  above  questions  was  answered  the  following  question  was 
asked: 


How  confident  are  you  about  the  answer  you  just  gave  ? 
Not  Confident  1234567  Very  Confident 
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APPENDIX  8 

ONLINE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  indicate  using  the  numbers  1 to  7 at  the  top  of  the  keyboard,  the 
extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements. 

I feel  committed  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


I do  NOT  feel  constrained  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A on  a regular 
basis. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


I feel  that  I am  (and  probably  will  be)  a steady  customer  of  Store  A. 
Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


Store  A has  my  loyalty. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


If  information  were  available  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I feel  that  it  would  be  important  to  purchase  a lot 
of  information  about  the  various  stores  before  making  a selection. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


If  information  were  for  sale  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I would  NOT  be  willing  to  choose  a store  without 
first  purchasing  a lot  of  information  about  what  the  stores  would  score 
on  each  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


If  information  were  for  sale  and  Store  A were  to  drop  its  average  number 
of  points  by  10,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  a lot  of  information 
to  make  a 'good  choice'. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


I would  be  willing  to  give  up  10  points  to  see  in  advance  what  the  exact 
scores  will  be  for  the  three  stores  on  the  upcoming  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 
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APPENDIX  9 
CHOICE  SCREEN 


Make  A Choice  for  Period  1 


Indicate  your  choice  of  Store  A,  B or  C using  the  RED 
keys  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard 


A 

B 

C 
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APPENDIX  10 

CHOICE  VERIFICATION  SCREEN 


You  chose  Store  A 

A 
B 
C 


If  this  is  correct  hit  the  RED  OK  key. 
If  this  is  a mistake  hit  the  RED  X key. 


OK  X 
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APPENDIX  11 

SAMPLE  FEEDBACK  SCREEN 


Feedback  Screen 


Points  Earned  On  Trip  1-43 
Points  awarded  for  Store  A « 43 


Last  Period  Store  Scores 


Total  number  of  points  each  brand 
has  offered  so  far  in  the  experiment 


Store 

A 

43 

Store 

B 

19 

Store 

C 

16 

Store  A 43 
Store  B 19 
Store  C 16 


YOUR  TOTAL  SCORE  243 


APPENDIX  12 

STORE  A UP  AND  STORE  B DOWN  MANIPULATIONS 


Store  A Down  Manipulation 


Announcement  From  Store  A 

Store  A is  sad  to  announce  that  due  to  a change  in  the  government 
regulations  concerning  relationships  with  Japanese  distributors  of 
video  tapes,  Store  A's  costs  have  increased.  As  a result,  since  we  did 
not  want  to  raise  our  prices,  beginning  next  period  Store  A will  be  forced 
to  reduce  its  average  level  of  points  from  40  to  20.  There  will  still  be 
variability  in  the  scores  for  Store  A from  trip  to  trip  but  the  average 
will  now  be  20  instead  of  40.  Store  A is  truly  sorry  about  this  unforseen 
circumstance  and  hopes  that  our  loyal  customers  stay  with  us. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  EXPERIMENT  ADMINISTRATOR: 

Since  Store  A is  the  only  store  which  deals  with  Japanese  distributors, 
you  can  expect  that  all  the  store  averages  will  remain  as  they  now  are  for 
the  remainder  of  the  game. 


Store  B Up  Manipulation 


Announcement  From  Store  B 

Store  B is  happy  to  announce  that  due  to  a change  in  the  government 
regulations  concerning  relationships  with  Japanese  distributors  of  video 
tapes,  Store  B's  costs  have  been  reduced.  As  a result,  beginning  next 
period,  Store  B intends  to  raise  its  average  level  of  points  from  20  to 
40.  There  will  still  be  variability  in  the  scores  for  Store  B from  trip 
to  trip  but  the  average  will  now  be  40  instead  of  20. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  EXPERIMENT  ADMINISTRATOR: 

Since  Store  B is  the  only  store  which  deals  with  Japanese  distributors, 
you  can  expect  that  all  the  store  averages  will  remain  as  they  now  are  for 
the  remainder  of  the  game. 
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APPENDIX  13 

TASK  REACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  major  portion  of  the  experiment  is  now  completed.  We  would  now  like 
you  to  complete  a short  questionnaire. 

Note:  the  questions  on  this  and  the  following  two  pages  were  asked  of  the 
RETROSPECTIVE  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  ONLINE  subjects 
received  similar  questions  during  the  experiment  (APPENDIX  8). 

The  following  set  of  questions  concern  the  way  you  felt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment 

Think  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  (about  the  time  you  made 
your  first  trip).  Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  following  statements  about  how  you  felt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment. 

I felt  committed  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I did  NOT  feel  constrained  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A on  a regular 
basis. 


Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I feel  that  I was  (and  probably  would  be)  a steady  customer  of  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

Store  A had  my  loyalty. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  had  been  available  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I feel  that  it  would  have  been  important  to  purchase 
a lot  of  information  about  the  various  stores  before  making  a selection. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  had  been  for  sale  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I would  NOT  have  been  willing  to  choose  a store 
without  first  purchasing  a lot  of  information  about  what  the  stores  would 
score  on  each  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  were  for  sale  and  Store  A were  to  have  dropped  its  average 
number  of  points  by  10,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  purchase  a lot  of 
information  to  make  a 'good  choice'. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 
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I would  have  been  willing  to  give  up  10  points  to  see  in  advance  what  the 
exact  scores  would  have  been  for  the  three  stores  on  the  upcoming  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

Note:  The  expression  "A  lowered'  in  the  following  3 paragraphs  was 
replaced  with  'B  raised'  for  subjects  in  the  B up  condition. 

The  following  set  of  question  refer  to  how  you  felt  when  Store  A lowered 
its  score. 

Think  back  to  the  time  in  the  experiment  when  Store  A lowered  its  score. 

Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 

following  statements  about  the  way  you  felt  at  the  time  when  Store  A 

lowered  its  score. 

I felt  committed  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I did  NOT  feel  constrained  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A on  a regular 
basis. 


Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I feel  that  I was  (and  probably  would  be)  a steady  customer  of  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

Store  A had  my  loyalty. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  had  been  available  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I feel  that  it  would  have  been  important  to  purchase 
a lot  of  information  about  the  various  stores  before  making  a selection. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  had  been  for  sale  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I would  NOT  have  been  willing  to  choose  a store 
without  first  purchasing  a lot  of  information  about  what  the  stores  would 
score  on  each  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 
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If  information  were  for  sale  and  Store  A were  to  have  dropped  its  average 
number  of  points  by  10,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  purchase  a lot  of 
information  to  make  a 'good  choice'. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 


I would  have  been  willing  to  give  up  10  points  to  see  in  advance  what  the 
exact  scores  would  have  been  for  the  three  stores  on  the  upcoming  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

The  following  set  of  questions  are  concerned  with  how  you  would  feel  if 
the  experiment  were  to  continue  on  for  another  few  periods. 

Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
following  statements  about  how  you  would  feel  if  the  experiment  were  to 
go  on  for  another  few  periods. 


I would  feel  committed  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I would  NOT  feel  constrained  to  renting  tapes  from  Store  A on  a reqular 
basis. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I would  probably  be  a steady  customer  of  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

Store  A would  have  my  loyalty. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  was  available  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I feel  that  it  would  be  important  to  purchase  a lot 
of  information  about  the  various  stores  before  making  a selection. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

If  information  was  for  sale  about  how  each  store  would  score  on  each 
particular  trip,  then  I would  NOT  be  willing  to  choose  a store  without 
first  purchasing  a lot  of  information  about  what  the  stores  would  score 
on  each  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 
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If  information  was  for  sale  and  Store  A dropped  its  average  number  of 
points  by  10,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  a lot  of  information  to 
make  a 'good  choice'. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I would  be  willing  to  give  up  10  points  to  see  in  advance  what  the  exact 
scores  would  be  for  the  three  stores  on  the  upcoming  trip. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

The  following  set  of  questions  refer  to  how  you  feel  about  the  way  you 
were  treated  by  Store  A during  the  experiment. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A treated  me  unfairly. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A treated  me  justly. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  the  initiation  fee  I paid  to  join  Store 
A was  a good  investment. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

I am  happy  I paid  the  initiation  fee  to  join  Store  A. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

At  this  point  in  time,  I feel  that  Store  A provided  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  paying  the  100  point  initiation  fee. 

Disagree  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Agree 

Using  a total  of  100  points.  Assign  the  points  to  the  three  stores 
(A,B,and  C)  in  proportion  to  your  liking  for  the  three  stores.  Enter  the 
number  of  points  you  wish  to  assign  next  to  each  brand  then  hit  the  return 
key  <J 

To  start  over  enter  999  for  any  store. 


Store  A 
Store  B 
Store  C 
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During  the  first  several  periods  of  the  shopping  game,  how  much  attention 
did  you  pay  to  the  information  (that  was  presented  on  the  feedback  screen) 
about  the  payoffs  each  store  provided  ? 

Very 

little  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 A lot 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  how  hard  did  you  try  to  get  the 

maximum  amount  of  points  possible  ? 

Not  hard  Very 

at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 hard 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  did  you  tend  to  try  to  get  the  most 

points  possible  or  did  you  just  try  to  'get  through'  the  task  ? 

Just  get  Tried  to  score  the 

through  1234567  most  points  possible 


Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  felt  each  of  the  following  situations 
that  you  encountered  in  the  experiment  were  realistic  or  unrealistic. 


Making  decisions  based  on  information  seen  on  a computer  screen. 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 

Renting  video  tapes 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 

Being  in  a purchase  situation  where  you  don't  have  all  the  information 
available  about  certain  products. 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 


Being  in  a situation  in  which  a store  doesn't  always  provide  the  same 
amount  of  satisfaction  on  different  occasions. 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 

Being  in  a situation  where  some  type  of  cost  or  initiation  fee  is  required 
to  shop  at  a particular  store. 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 
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How  realistic  were  the  attributes  used,  (i.e.,  How  realisitc  are  number 
of  movies,  number  of  top  20  movies,  and  waiting  time  as  attributes  of 
video  movie  renting  ? 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 

How  realistic  is  it  that  these  attributes  might  vary  from  time  to  time 
within  a given  store  ? 

Very  Very 

Unrealistic  1234567  Realistic 

Once  the  experiment  was  explained,  how  well  would  you  say  that  you 
understood  the  task  ? 

Not  Very 

at  all  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 well 


How  difficult  did  you  find  the  task  to  be  ? 

Very  Very 

difficult  1234567  easy 

Do  you  own  a VCR  ? 

1.  YES 

2.  No 

Do  you  ever  rent  video  movies? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

On  average,  how  often  do  you  rent  video  movies  ? 

1.  Less  than  once  a month 

2.  One  or  two  times  a month 

3.  Three  or  four  times  a month 

4.  Five  or  six  times  a month 

5.  More  than  6 times  a month 

What  is  your  sex  ? 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

Are  you  a student  ? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


What  is  your  major  ? 

Type  in  your  major  and  then  hit  the  return  key  on  your  right  (<J). 
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What  is  your  classification  (e.g.,  3BA,  2UF,  etc.)  ? 

Type  in  your  classification  and  then  hit  the  return  key  (<J). 


Which  age  group  do  you  fall  into  ? 

1.  Under  17 

2.  17-20 

3.  21-24 

4 25-30 

5 31-40 

6 41-50 

7 51-60 

8 61-70 

9 Over  70 

Occupation  (if  you  work) 

1.  Dont  Work 

2.  Professional 

3.  Clerical 

4.  Sales 

5.  Management 

6.  Housewife 

7.  Other 

What  is  the  highest  level  of  formal  education  that  you  have  completed? 

1.  No  high  school  degree 

2.  Graduated  high  school 

3.  Less  than  2 years  of  college 

4.  More  than  2 years  of  college  but  no  bachelor  degree 

5.  Bachelor  Degree 

6.  Some  graduate  school  but  no  graduate  degree 

7.  Graduate  degree 

Which  category  does  your  personal  yearly  annual  income  level  fall  into? 

1.  Less  than  $10,000 

2.  $10,001  - $15,000 

3.  $15,001  - $20,000 

4.  $20,001  - $30,000 

5.  $30,001  - $40,000 

6.  $40,001  - $50,000 

7.  $50,001  - $60,000 

8.  $60,001  - $70,000 
0.  NO  RESPONSE 
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Are  you  expecting  to  receive  class  credit  for  participating  in  this 
experiment  ? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

How  sufficient  do  you  think  the  cash  prizes  offered  were  at  encouraging 
you  to  do  the  best  you  could  in  the  experiment  ? 

Not  sufficient  Quite 

at  all  1234567  sufficient 


APPENDIX  14 

NUMBER  OF  ONLINE  / RETROSPECTIVE  BY  TASK  FACTOR  INTERACTIONS 


Variables  Directly  Manipulated 


Variable 


Number  of  Significant  Interactions 


MSDEP  1 / 7 Total  2/14 

PIDEP  1/7  2 

X Goodness  of  Fit  Test: 

X2  - (2  - .7)2  / .7  * 2.41,  p>.10 


Variables  Not  Directly  Manipulated 


Variable 


Number  of  Significant  Interactions 


Attitude  Period  1 0 
Attitude  Period  2 1 
Attitude  Period  3 0 
Attitude  Period  4 0 
Attitude  Period  5 0 
Attitude  Period  6 0 
Attitude  Period  7 0 
Attitude  Period  8 0 
Attitude  Period  9 0 
Attitude  Period  10  0 
Relative  Att.  Period  1 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  2 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  3 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  4 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  5 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  6 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  7 1 
Relative  Att.  Period  8 0 
Relative  Att.  Period  9 0 
Relative  Att.  Period  1 0 
Choice  (Out  of  4)  0 
Store  A Treated  Me  Fair  0 
Store  A Treated  Me  Just  1 
Paying  The  Fee  Was  A Good 
Idea  (3  item  scale)  0 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Total  8 / 168 
o 

X Goodness  of  Fit  Test: 

X2-  (8  - 8 . 4) 2 / 8 = 0.19,  p>.5 
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APPENDIX  15 

ONLINE  / RETROSPECTIVE  BY  TASK  FACTOR  INTERACTION  ANOVA  TABLES  AND  MEANS 


The  following  pages  contain  the  ANOVA  tables  and  cell  means  for  all  of  the 
variables  exhibiting  an  ONLINE/RETROSPECTIVE  X TASK  FACTOR  interaction. 
The  following  conventions  are  used  in  naming  the  variables: 


Printed  Variable  Name 


Dependent  Variables 
3 Meaning 


MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 


RELAT1  - RELAT6 
TR27 


Motivation  to  Search 

Purchase  Intention 

Period  2 Attitude  Score  for  Store  A 

Per.  1-6  Relative  Attitude  - Store  A 

Store  A Treated  Me  Justly 


Independent  Variables 


Printed  Variable  Name 


Meaning 


ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

PERCHG 

SOURCECH 


1 = Online,  2 = Retrospective 

0 = No  Sunk  Cost,  1 - Sunk  Cost 

3 - Per.  3,  7 « Per.  7 

1 * A - Down  2 « B - Up 
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SAS 


2 

MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  MSDEP 


SOURCE  DF 

MODEL  15 

ERROR  143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  158 

MODEL  F - 7.16 

R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.428771  39.7286 

SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 

SUNKCOST  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 

PER  1 

ONRET*PER  1 

SUNKCOST*PER  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 

SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 

PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


13:50  THURSDAY, 
MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

9203.95492662 

613.59699511 

12261.94444444 

85.74786325 

21465.89937107 

PR  > F = 0.0001 

ROOT  MSE 

MSDEP  MEAN 

9.26001421 

23.30817610 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

7219.29965636 

84.19 

0.0001 

258.26048110 

3.01 

0.0848 

11.08522337 

0.13 

0.7197 

2.28552883 

0.03 

0.8705 

1.69537992 

0.02 

0.8884 

20.25391371 

0.24 

0.6277 

0.26582665 

0.00 

0.9557 

124.14089347 

1.45 

0.2309 

417.07285223 

4.86 

0.0290 

603.41512027 

7.04 

0.0089 

224.08316151 

2.61 

0.1082 

8.36662848 

0.10 

0.7552 

6.11599847 

0.07 

0.7898 

177.13088965 

2.07 

0.1528 

103.64452081 

1.21 

0.2734 
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SAS  3 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  PIDEP 


SOURCE 

DF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

MODEL 

15 

846.52788260 

56. 

43519217 

ERROR 

143 

787.71111111 

5. 

50846931 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

158 

1634.23899371 

MODEL  F = 

10.25 

PR  > F 

= 0.0001 

R-SQUARE 

C.V. 

ROOT  MSE 

PIDEP  MEAN 

0.517995  30 

.8920 

2.34701285 

7. 

59748428 

SOURCE 

DF 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

ONRET 

1 

763.03329515 

138.52 

0.0001 

SUNKCOST 

1 

1.69537992 

0.31 

0.5799 

ONRET*SUNKCOST 

1 

0.47659412 

0.09 

0.7691 

PER 

1 

0.24810997 

0.05 

0.8322 

ONRET*PER 

1 

7.29140893 

1.32 

0.2519 

SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

13.27903780 

2.41 

0.1227 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

0.24810997 

0.05 

0.8322 

SOURCECH 

1 

6.11599847 

1.11 

0.2938 

ONRET*SOURCECH 

1 

1.43329515 

0.26 

0.6108 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH 

1 

0.81015655 

0.15 

0.7019 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC 

1 

0.47659412 

0.09 

0.7691 

PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.19862543 

0.04 

0.8497 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.19862543 

0.04 

0.8497 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

17.81512027 

3.23 

0.0742 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC 

1 

37.95532646 

6.89 

0.0096 
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SAS  4 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

ATA2 

SOURCE 

DF 

MODEL 

15 

ERROR 

143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

158 

MODEL  F - 

1.63 

R-SQUARE 

C.V. 

0.146297  12 

.9425 

SOURCE 

DF 

ONRET 

1 

SUNKCOST 

1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST 

1 

PER 

1 

ONRET*PER 

1 

SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

SOURCECH 

1 

ONRET*SOURCECH 

1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH 

1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC 

1 

PER*SOURCECH 

1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC 

1 

MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

64.81771488 

4.32118099 

378.23888889 

2.64502720 

443.05660377 

PR  > F 

- 0.0718 

ROOT  MSE 

ATA2  MEAN 

1.62635396 

12. 

56603774 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

0.22682321 

0.09 

0.7701 

11.05614738 

4.18 

0.0427 

7.99177167 

3.02 

0.0843 

0.04217258 

0.02 

0.8997 

2.71342115 

1.03 

0.3128 

0.98375334 

0.37 

0.5429 

2.21995036 

0.84 

0.3611 

0.93243604 

0.35 

0.5536 

8.95809469 

3.39 

0.0678 

2.06645666 

0.78 

0.3782 

12.00551737 

4.54 

0.0348 

0.27035128 

0.10 

0.7497 

6.71342115 

2.54 

0.1133 

6.57825506 

2.49 

0.1170 

1.38146239 

0.52 

0.4710 

SAS 
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13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

TR26 

SOURCE 

DF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

MODEL 

15 

73.61624738 

4. 

90774983 

ERROR 

143 

278.09444444 

1. 

94471639 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

158 

351.71069182 

MODEL  F - 

2.52 

PR  > F 

= 0.0024 

R-SQUARE 

C.V. 

ROOT  MSE 

TR26  MEAN 

0.209309 

25.4278 

1.39453089 

5. 

48427673 

SOURCE 

DF 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

ONRET 

1 

3.35168003 

1.72 

0.1913 

SUNKCOST 

1 

26.71800305 

13.74 

0.0003 

ONRET*SUNKCOST 

1 

0.01009927 

0.01 

0.9427 

PER 

1 

0.14450172 

0.07 

0.7856 

ONRET*PER 

1 

1.48608247 

0.76 

0.3835 

SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

0.51975945 

0.27 

0.6060 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

1.12731959 

0.58 

0.4477 

SOURCECH 

1 

18.22315769 

9.37 

0.0026 

ONRET*SOURCECH 

1 

0.04583811 

0.02 

0.8782 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH 

1 

1.63896525 

0.84 

0.3601 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC 

1 

10.25752195 

5.27 

0.0231 

PER*SOURCECH 

1 

1.07233677 

0.55 

0.4590 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.68195876 

0.35 

0.5547 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

2.27233677 

1.17 

0.2815 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC 

1 

5.02422680 

2.58 

0.1102 

SAS 
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13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT1 


SOURCE  DF 

MODEL  15 

ERROR  143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  158 

MODEL  F ■=  2.29 

R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.193677  7.0013 

SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 

SUNKCOST  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 

PER  1 

ONRET*PER  1 

SUNKCOST*PER  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 

SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 

PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

0.05886773 

0.00392452 

0.24508019 

0.00171385 

0.30394792 

PR  > F = 0.0062 

ROOT  MSE 

RELAT1  MEAN 

0.04139864 

0.59130003 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

0.00400335 

2.34 

0.1286 

0.00567506 

3.31 

0.0709 

0.00126184 

0.74 

0.3923 

0.00254862 

1.49 

0.2247 

0.00016526 

0.10 

0.7566 

0.00001464 

0.01 

0.9265 

0.00049992 

0.29 

0.5900 

0.00006537 

0.04 

0.8454 

0.00616075 

3.59 

0.0600 

0.01139831 

6.65 

0.0109 

0.02227282 

13.00 

0.0004 

0.00214708 

1.25 

0.2649 

0.00157293 

0.92 

0.3397 

0.00000011 

0.00 

0.9937 

0.00018290 

0.11 

0.7444 

SAS 
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GENERAL  LINEAR 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT2 


SOURCE  DF 

MODEL  15 

ERROR  143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  158 

MODEL  F - 1.96 

R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.170672  9.3020 

SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 

SUNKCOST  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 

PER  1 

ONRET*PER  1 

SUNKCOST*PER  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 

SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 

PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

0.08690642 

0.00579376 

0.42229607 

0.00295312 

0.50920249 

PR  > F - 0.0219 

ROOT  MSE 

RELAT2  MEAN 

0.05434261 

0.58420332 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

0.00337695 

1.14 

0.2867 

0.00069444 

0.24 

0.6285 

0.00928484 

3.14 

0.0783 

0.00026912 

0.09 

0.7632 

0.00241250 

0.82 

0.3676 

0.00005527 

0.02 

0.8914 

0.00087902 

0.30 

0.5862 

0.00314822 

1.07 

0.3036 

0.00845681 

2.86 

0.0928 

0.00636346 

2.15 

0.1443 

0.03078955 

10.43 

0.0015 

0.00058100 

0.20 

0.6580 

0.01323803 

4.48 

0.0360 

0.00023768 

0.08 

0.7771 

0.00220479 

0.75 

0.3890 
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SAS  8 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT3 


SOURCE 

DF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

MODEL 

15 

0.16364107 

0. 

01090940 

ERROR 

143 

0.46467792 

0. 

00324950 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

158 

0.62831899 

MODEL  F ■= 

3.36 

PR  > F 

- 0.0001 

R-SQUARE 

C.V. 

ROOT  MSE 

RELAT3  MEAN 

0.260443 

10.2492 

0.05700435 

0. 

55618442 

SOURCE 

DF 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

ONRET 

1 

0.00247269 

0.76 

0.3845 

SUNKCOST 

1 

0.00185367 

0.57 

0.4513 

ONRET*SUNKCOST 

1 

0.00411441 

1.27 

0.2624 

PER 

1 

0.08222162 

25.30 

0.0001 

ONRET*PER 

1 

0.01023444 

3.15 

0.0781 

SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

0.00036980 

0.11 

0.7363 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER 

1 

0.00531305 

1.64 

0.2031 

SOURCECH 

1 

0.00110045 

0.34 

0.5615 

ONRET*SOURCECH 

1 

0.00854825 

2.63 

0.1070 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH 

1 

0.01481894 

4.56 

0.0344 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC 

1 

0.01344233 

4.14 

0.0438 

PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.00022565 

0.07 

0.7925 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.00172551 

0.53 

0.4674 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH 

1 

0.00645132 

1.99 

0.1610 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC 

1 

0.00009083 

0.03 

0.8675 
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SAS  9 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT4 


SOURCE  DF 

MODEL  15 

ERROR  143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  158 

MODEL  F = 3.76 

R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.282669  11.3198 

SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 

SUNKCOST  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 

PER  1 

ONRET*PER  1 

SUNKCOST*PER  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 

SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 

PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

0.22553635 

0.01503576 

0.57234546 

0.00400242 

0.79788181 

PR  > F = 0.0001 

ROOT  MSE 

RELAT4  MEAN 

0.06326465 

0.55888442 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

0.00444358 

1.11 

0.2938 

0.00075713 

0.19 

0.6643 

0.00926592 

2.32 

0.1303 

0.16320752 

40.78 

0.0001 

0.00007450 

0.02 

0.8917 

0.00007018 

0.02 

0.8948 

0.00118608 

0.30 

0.5870 

0.00117467 

0.29 

0.5888 

0.00016503 

0.04 

0.8394 

0.00522599 

1.31 

0.2551 

0.01960222 

4.90 

0.0285 

0.00000352 

0.00 

0.9764 

0.00231818 

0.58 

0.4479 

0.01024464 

2.56 

0.1118 

0.00194262 

0.49 

0.4871 

SAS  10 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT5 


SOURCE 

DF 

MODEL 

15 

ERROR 

143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

158 

MODEL  F ■=  2.95 


R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.236296  11.0868 


SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 
SUNKCOST  1 
ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 
PER  1 
ONRET*PER  1 
SUNKCOST*PER  1 
ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 
SOURCECH  1 
ONRET*SOURCECH  1 
SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 
ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 
PER*SOURCECH  1 
ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 
SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 
ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 
0.17148577 
0.55423856 
0.72572433 


ROOT  MSE 
0.06225588 


TYPE  III  SS 

0.00630487 

0.00181028 

0.00145085 

0.11419887 

0.00446505 

0.00031964 

0.00188281 

0.00450814 

0.00086102 

0.00846638 

0.01336885 

0.00008156 

0.00020219 

0.00474908 

0.00057588 


MEAN  SQUARE 
0.01143238 
0.00387579 


PR  > F - 0.0004 

RELAT5  MEAN 
0.56153258 


VALUE 

PR  > F 

1.63 

0.2042 

0.47 

0.4954 

0.37 

0.5416 

29.46 

0.0001 

1.15 

0.2849 

0.08 

0.7744 

0.49 

0.4869 

1.16 

0.2826 

0.22 

0.6381 

2.18 

0.1416 

3.45 

0.0653 

0.02 

0.8849 

0.05 

0.8197 

1.23 

0.2702 

0.15 

0.7005 
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SAS  11 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 


GENERAL  LINEAR 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  RELAT6 


SOURCE  DF 

MODEL  15 

ERROR  143 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  158 

MODEL  F = 3.38 

R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.261964  11.9982 

SOURCE  DF 

ONRET  1 

SUNKCOST  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST  1 

PER  1 

ONRET*PER  1 

SUNKCOST*PER  1 

ONRET*SUNKCOST*PER  1 

SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOST*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*SUNKCO*SOURCEC  1 

PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRET*PER*SOURCECH  1 

SUNKCOS*PER*SOURCECH  1 

ONRE*SUNKC*PER*SOURC  1 


MODELS  PROCEDURE 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

0.23202790 

0.01546853 

0.65369641 

0.00457130 

0.88572431 

PR  > F * 0.0001 

ROOT  MSE 

RELAT6  MEAN 

0.06761142 

0. 

56351519 

TYPE  III  SS 

F VALUE 

PR  > F 

0.01075423 

2.35 

0.1273 

0.00550298 

1.20 

0.2744 

0.00384389 

0.84 

0.3607 

0.15613820 

34.16 

0.0001 

0.00007015 

0.02 

0.9016 

0.00015177 

0.03 

0.8557 

0.00237994 

0.52 

0.4718 

0.00356071 

0.78 

0.3790 

0.00003170 

0.01 

0.9338 

0.01017066 

2.22 

0.1380 

0.01648023 

3.61 

0.0596 

0.00009190 

0.02 

0.8874 

0.00191231 

0.42 

0.5188 

0.00882068 

1.93 

0.1670 

0.00550588 

1.20 

0.2743 
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SAS  12 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 

MEANS 


ONRET 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 

1 

81 

29.9382716 

9.74074074 

12.5185185 

2 

78 

16.4230769 

5.37179487 

12.6153846 

ONRET 

N 

TR26 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

81 

5.34567901 

0.58635528 

0.57917283 

2 

78 

5.62820513 

0.59643496 

0.58942729 

ONRET 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

RELAT5 

1 

81 

0.55136753 

0.55281661 

0.55450470 

2 

78 

0.56118657 

0.56518562 

0.56883077 

ONRET 

N 

RELAT6 

1 

81 

0.55459842 

2 

78 

0.57277491 

SUNKCOST 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 

0 

80 

21.9625000 

7.67500000 

12.8375000 

1 

79 

24.6708861 

7.51898734 

12.2911392 

SUNKCOST 

N 

TR26 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

0 

80 

5.88750000 

0.58576443 

0.58692148 

1 

79 

5.07594937 

0.59690570 

0.58145076 

SUNKCOST 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

RELAT5 

0 

80 

0.55387956 

0.55765591 

0.55911982 

1 

79 

0.55851845 

0.56012849 

0.56397589 

SUNKCOST 

N 

RELAT6 

0 

80 

0.55860963 

1 

79 

0.56848285 
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SAS  13 

13:50  THURSDAY,  MAY  25,  1989 
GENERAL  LINEAR  MODELS  PROCEDURE 


MEANS 


ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

1 

0 

40 

28.4500000 

9.92500000 

1 

1 

41 

31.3902439 

9.56097561 

2 

0 

40 

15.4750000 

5.42500000 

2 

1 

38 

17.4210526 

5.31578947 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

1 

0 

40 

12.5750000 

5.75000000 

1 

1 

41 

12.4634146 

4.95121951 

2 

0 

40 

13.1000000 

6.02500000 

2 

1 

38 

12.1052632 

5.21052632 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

0 

40 

0.57791347 

0.57464615 

1 

1 

41 

0.59459119 

0.58358910 

2 

0 

40 

0.59361539 

0.59919680 

2 

1 

38 

0.59940292 

0.57914361 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

1 

0 

40 

0.54483060 

0.54470905 

1 

1 

41 

0.55774502 

0.56072643 

2 

0 

40 

0.56292852 

0.57060276 

2 

1 

38 

0.55935294 

0.55948336 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST  N 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

1 

0 

40 

0.54978291 

0.54544171 

1 

1 

41 

0.55911133 

0.56353180 

2 

0 

40 

0.56845673 

0.57177755 

2 

1 

38 

0.56922449 

0.57382477 

PER 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 

3 

81 

23.3456790 

7.66666667 

12.5555556 

7 

78 

23.2692308 

7.52564103 

12.5769231 
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PER 

N 

TR26 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

3 

81 

5.45679012  0. 

59476600  0.58199710 

7 

78 

5.51282051  0. 

58770075  0.58649440 

PER 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

RELAT5 

3 

81 

0.53309624  0. 

52707013  0. 

53462900 

7 

78 

0.58016060  0.59192235  0. 

58947092 

PER 

N 

RELAT6 

3 

81 

0.53233374 

7 

78 

0.59589593 

ONRET 

PER 

N MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 

1 

3 

42  29.9761905 

9.57142857 

12.3809524 

1 

7 

39  29.8974359 

9.92307692 

12.6666667 

2 

3 

39  16.2051282 

5.61538462 

12.7435897 

2 

7 

39  16.6410256 

5.12820513 

12.4871795 

ONRET 

PER 

N TR26 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

3 

42  5.23809524 

0.58855432 

0.57307690 

1 

7 

39  5.46153846 

0.58398709 

0.58573769 

2 

3 

39  5.69230769 

0.60145550 

0.59160348 

2 

7 

39  5.56410256 

0.59141441 

0.58725111 

ONRET 

PER 

N RELAT3 

RELAT4 

RELAT5 

1 

3 

42  0.52079694 

0.52075196 

0.52282591 

1 

7 

39  0.58428971 

0.58734777 

0.58862033 

2 

3 

39  0.54634165 

0.53387431 

0.54734002 

2 

7 

39  0.57603149 

0.59649693 

0.59032151 

ONRET 

PER 

N RELAT6 

1 

3 

42  0.52318347 

1 

7 

39  0.58842991 

2 

3 

39  0.54218788 

2 

7 

39  0.60336195 

no  no  no  no 
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SUNKCOST 

PER 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

0 

3 

40 

22.2000000 

7.42500000 

0 

7 

40 

21.7250000 

7.92500000 

1 

3 

41 

24.4634146 

7.90243902 

1 

7 

38 

24.8947368 

7.10526316 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

0 

3 

40 

12.7750000 

5.80000000 

0 

7 

40 

12.9000000 

5.97500000 

1 

3 

41 

12.3414634 

5.12195122 

1 

7 

38 

12.2368421 

5.02631579 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

0 

3 

40 

0.58947219 

0.58502702 

0 

7 

40 

0.58205667 

0.58881593 

1 

3 

41 

0.59993069 

0.57904109 

1 

7 

38 

0.59364189 

0.58405068 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

0 

3 

40 

0.52956458 

0.52488611 

0 

7 

40 

0.57819455 

0.59042570 

1 

3 

41 

0.53654177 

0.52920088 

1 

7 

38 

0.58223013 

0.59349777 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

N 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

0 

3 

40 

0.53084431 

0.52622953 

0 

7 

40 

0.58739533 

0.59098973 

1 

3 

41 

0.53832138 

0.53828906 

1 

7 

38 

0.59165576 

0.60106035 

ONRET  SUNKCOST  PER 


1 0 3 

1 0 7 

1 1 3 

1 1 7 

0 3 

0 7 

1 3 

1 7 


N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

20 

28.7500000 

9.5000000 

20 

28.1500000 

10.3500000 

22 

31.0909091 

9.6363636 

19 

31.7368421 

9.4736842 

20 

15.6500000 

5.3500000 

20 

15.3000000 

5.5000000 

19 

16.7894737 

5.8947368 

19 

18.0526316 

4.7368421 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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SUNKCOST  PER  N 


0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 22 

1 7 19 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 19 

1 7 19 

SUNKCOST  PER  N 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 22 

1 7 19 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 19 

1 7 19 


SUNKCOST  PER  N 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 22 

1 7 19 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 19 

1 7 19 


SUNKCOST  PER  N 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 22 

1 7 19 

0 3 20 

0 7 20 

1 3 19 

1 7 19 


ATA2 

TR26 

12.5000000 

5.65000000 

12.6500000 

5.85000000 

12.2727273 

4.86363636 

12.6842105 

5.05263158 

13.0500000 

5.95000000 

13.1500000 

6.10000000 

12.4210526 

5.42105263 

11.7894737 

5.00000000 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

0.58237646 

0.57120455 

0.57345049 

0.57808776 

0.59417055 

0.57477903 

0.59507825 

0.59379024 

0.59656793 

0.59884949 

0.59066285 

0.59954410 

0.60660032 

0.58397610 

0.59220553 

0.57431112 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

0.51826869 

0.51399018 

0.57139251 

0.57542792 

0.52309534 

0.52689904 

0.59786571 

0.59989497 

0.54086047 

0.53578205 

0.58499658 

0.60542348 

0.55211132 

0.53186616 

0.56659456 

0.58710056 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

0.51964550 

0.51627284 

0.57992032 

0.57461058 

0.52571718 

0.52946586 

0.59777824 

0.60297657 

0.54204312 

0.53618623 

0.59487033 

0.60736888 

0.55291571 

0.54850540 

0.58553328 

0.59914413 

SOURCECH 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

ATA2 

1 

80 

24.1250000 

7.37500000 

12.6500000 

2 

79 

22.4810127 

7.82278481 

12.4810127 

SOURCECH 

N 

TR26 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

80 

5.13750000 

0.59110844 

0.58928617 

2 

79 

5.83544304 

0.59149404 

0.57905614 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

RELAT5 

1 

80 

0.55993717 

0.56256617 

0.56783663 

2 

79 

0.55238417 

0.55515608 

0.55514874 

SOURCECH 

1 

2 

ONRET 

N 

80 

79 

SOURCECH 

RELAT6 

0.56924667 

0.55771116 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

1 

1 

40 

32.5000000 

9.47500000 

1 

2 

41 

27.4390244 

10.00000000 

2 

1 

40 

15.7500000 

5.27500000 

2 

2 

38 

17.1315789 

5.47368421 

ONRET 

SOURCECH 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

1 

1 

40 

12.8500000 

4.97500000 

1 

2 

41 

12.1951220 

5.70731707 

2 

1 

40 

12.4500000 

5.30000000 

2 

2 

38 

12.7894737 

5.97368421 

ONRET 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

1 

40 

0.59231782 

0.59197610 

1 

2 

41 

0.58053817 

0.56668184 

2 

1 

40 

0.58989907 

0.58659624 

2 

2 

38 

0.60331484 

0.59240735 
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ONRET  SOURCECH  N 


1 1 40 

1 2 41 

2 1 40 

2 2 38 


ONRET  SOURCECH  N 

1 1 40 

1 2 41 

2 1 40 

2 2 38 

SUNKCOST  SOURCECH  N 

0 1 40 

0 2 40 

1 1 40 

1 2 39 


SUNKCOST  SOURCECH  N 

0 1 40 

0 2 40 

1 1 40 

1 2 39 


SUNKCOST  SOURCECH  N 

0 1 40 

0 2 40 

1 1 40 

1 2 39 


SUNKCOST  SOURCECH  N 

0 1 40 

0 2 40 

1 1 40 

1 2 39 


RELAT3 

RELAT4 

0.56333287 

0.53969403 

0.55654146 

0.56607616 

0.55828972 

0.54747699 

0.56684262 

0.56344140 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

0.56385847 

0.54537908 

0.57181478 

0.56568970 

0.56145306 

0.54791097 

0.57704028 

0.56828505 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

24.8000000 

19.1250000 

23.4500000 

25.9230769 

7.55000000 

7.80000000 

7.20000000 

7.84615385 

ATA2 

TR26 

12.8000000 

12.8750000 

12.5000000 

12.0769231 

5.65000000 

6.12500000 

4.62500000 

5.53846154 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

0.57663772 

0.59489114 

0.60557917 

0.58800983 

0.58504109 

0.58880186 

0.59353125 

0.56906052 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

0.54684191 

0.56091721 

0.57303242 

0.54363233 

0.55463475 

0.56067706 

0.57049759 

0.54949352 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Of 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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SOURCECH 

1 

2 

1 

2 

SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


40 

40 

40 

39 

SOURCECH 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

SOURCECH 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


SOURCECH 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


SOURCECH 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


RELAT5 

0.55714344 

0.56109620 

0.57852981 

0.54904879 

N 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 

N 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 


N 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 


N 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 


RELAT6 

0.55533731 

0.56188196 

0.58315603 

0.55343342 

MSDEP 

34.1000000 

22.8000000 

30.9000000 

31.8571429 

15.5000000 

15.4500000 

16.0000000 

19.0000000 

PIDEP 

9.6500000 

10.2000000 

9.3000000 

9.8095238 

5.4500000 

5.4000000 

5.1000000 

5.5555556 


ATA2 

12.5000000 

12.6500000 

13.2000000 

11.7619048 

13.1000000 

13.1000000 

11.8000000 

12.4444444 


TR26 

5.75000000 

5.75000000 

4.20000000 

5.66666667 

5.55000000 

6.50000000 

5.05000000 

5.38888889 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 


231 


SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


SUNKCOST 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

1 

20 

0.56316440 

2 

20 

0.59266255 

1 

20 

0.62147124 

2 

21 

0.56899115 

1 

20 

0.59011104 

2 

20 

0.59711973 

1 

20 

0.58968710 

2 

18 

0.61019829 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT2 

1 

20 

0.56612953 

2 

20 

0.58316278 

1 

20 

0.61782266 

2 

21 

0.55098572 

1 

20 

0.60395264 

2 

20 

0.59444095 

1 

20 

0.56923984 

2 

18 

0.59014779 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

1 

20 

0.53592671 

2 

20 

0.55373449 

1 

20 

0.59073903 

2 

21 

0.52632216 

1 

20 

0.55775711 

2 

20 

0.56809993 

1 

20 

0.55532581 

2 

18 

0.56382753 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT4 

1 

20 

0.53158267 

2 

20 

0.55783543 

1 

20 

0.58499677 

2 

21 

0.53761182 

1 

20 

0.57768682 

2 

20 

0.56351870 

1 

20 

0.55599842 

2 

18 

0.56335551 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT5 

1 

0 

1 

20 

0.54095001 

1 

0 

2 

20 

0.55861581 

1 

1 

1 

20 

0.58676693 

1 

1 

2 

21 

0.53277267 

2 

0 

1 

20 

0.57333687 

2 

0 

2 

20 

0.56357659 

2 

1 

1 

20 

0.57029270 

2 

1 

2 

18 

0.56803760 

ONRET 

SUNKCOST 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT6 

1 

0 

1 

20 

0.53241509 

1 

0 

2 

20 

0.55846833 

1 

1 

1 

20 

0.59049103 

1 

1 

2 

21 

0.53785634 

2 

0 

1 

20 

0.57825953 

2 

0 

2 

20 

0.56529558 

2 

1 

1 

20 

0.57582104 

2 

1 

2 

18 

0.57160669 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

3 

1 

40 

23.7750000 

7.45000000 

3 

2 

41 

22.9268293 

7.87804878 

7 

1 

40 

24.4750000 

7.30000000 

7 

2 

38 

22.0000000 

7.76315789 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

3 

1 

40 

12.6250000 

5.02500000 

3 

2 

41 

12.4878049 

5.87804878 

7 

1 

40 

12.6750000 

5.25000000 

7 

2 

38 

12.4736842 

5.78947368 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

3 

1 

40 

0.59880253 

0.58606703 

3 

2 

41 

0.59082792 

0.57802645 

7 

1 

40 

0.58341435 

0.59250531 

7 

2 

38 

0.59221274 

0.58016712 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

3 

1 

40 

0.53834410 

0.53031295 

3 

2 

41 

0.52797638 

0.52390640 

7 

1 

40 

0.58153023 

0.59481939 

7 

2 

38 

0.57871888 

0.58887283 

RELAT5 


RELAT6 


PER  SOURCECH  N 


3 

1 

40 

0. 

54169956  0. 

53860740 

3 

2 

41 

0. 

52773089  0. 

52621309 

7 

1 

40 

0. 

59397369  0. 

59988594 

7 

2 

38 

0. 

58473116  0. 

59169592 

ONRET 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

1 

3 

1 

20 

32.4500000 

9.3000000 

1 

3 

2 

22 

27.7272727 

9.8181818 

1 

7 

1 

20 

32.5500000 

9.6500000 

1 

7 

2 

19 

27.1052632 

10.2105263 

2 

3 

1 

20 

15.1000000 

5.6000000 

2 

3 

2 

19 

17.3684211 

5.6315789 

2 

7 

1 

20 

16.4000000 

4.9500000 

2 

7 

2 

19 

16.8947368 

5.3157895 

ONRET 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

1 

3 

1 

20 

12.9000000 

4.70000000 

1 

3 

2 

22 

11.9090909 

5.72727273 

1 

7 

1 

20 

12.8000000 

5.25000000 

1 

7 

2 

19 

12.5263158 

5.68421053 

2 

3 

1 

20 

12.3500000 

5.35000000 

2 

3 

2 

19 

13.1578947 

6.05263158 

2 

7 

1 

20 

12.5500000 

5.25000000 

2 

7 

2 

19 

12.4210526 

5.89473684 

ONRET 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

1 

3 

1 

20 

0.60214203 

0.59399701 

1 

3 

2 

22 

0.57620185 

0.55405862 

1 

7 

1 

20 

0.58249361 

0.58995518 

1 

7 

2 

19 

0.58555918 

0.58129821 

2 

3 

1 

20 

0.59546304 

0.57813705 

2 

3 

2 

19 

0.60776336 

0.60577867 

2 

7 

1 

20 

0.58433510 

0.59505543 

2 

7 

2 

19 

0.59886631 

0.57903603 

ONRET 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

1 

3 

1 

20 

0.53700146 

0.52917676 

1 

3 

2 

22 

0.50606555 

0.51309306 

1 

7 

1 

20 

0.58966428 

0.58740268 

1 

7 

2 

19 

0.57863227 

0.58728997 

2 

3 

1 

20 

0.53968674 

0.53144913 

2 

3 

2 

19 

0.55334682 

0.53642712 

2 

7 

1 

20 

0.57339618 

0.60223611 

2 

7 

2 

19 

0.57880550 

0.59045568 

ONRET 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

1 

3 

1 

20 

0.53354129 

0.53362333 

1 

3 

2 

22 

0.51308466 

0.51369268 

1 

7 

1 

20 

0.59417565 

0.58928279 

1 

7 

2 

19 

0.58277262 

0.58753214 

2 

3 

1 

20 

0.54985783 

0.54359147 

2 

3 

2 

19 

0.54468970 

0.54071041 

2 

7 

1 

20 

0.59377173 

0.61048909 

2 

7 

2 

19 

0.58668970 

0.59585970 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

MSDEP 

PIDEP 

0 

3 

1 

20 

23.7500000 

7.00000000 

0 

3 

2 

20 

20.6500000 

7.85000000 

0 

7 

1 

20 

25.8500000 

8.10000000 

0 

7 

2 

20 

17.6000000 

7.75000000 

1 

3 

1 

20 

23.8000000 

7.90000000 

1 

3 

2 

21 

25.0952381 

7.90476190 

1 

7 

1 

20 

23.1000000 

6.50000000 

1 

7 

2 

18 

26.8888889 

7.77777778 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

ATA2 

TR26 

0 

3 

1 

20 

12.9000000 

5.60000000 

0 

3 

2 

20 

12.6500000 

6.00000000 

0 

7 

1 

20 

12.7000000 

5.70000000 

0 

7 

2 

20 

13.1000000 

6.25000000 

1 

3 

1 

20 

12.3500000 

4.45000000 

1 

3 

2 

21 

12.3333333 

5.76190476 

1 

7 

1 

20 

12.6500000 

4.80000000 

1 

7 

2 

18 

11.7777778 

5.27777778 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

RELAT2 

0 

3 

1 

20 

0.58405394 

0.58000600 

0 

3 

2 

20 

0.59489045 

0.59004805 

0 

7 

1 

20 

0.56922150 

0.59007617 

0 

7 

2 

20 

0.59489183 

0.58755568 

1 

3 

1 

20 

0.61355113 

0.59212806 

1 

3 

2 

21 

0.58695884 

0.56657730 

1 

7 

1 

20 

0.59760720 

0.59493444 

1 

7 

2 

18 

0.58923598 

0.57195761 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

RELAT4 

3 

1 

20 

0.51733781 

0.51367244 

3 

2 

20 

0.54179135 

0.53609979 

7 

1 

20 

0.57634601 

0.59559706 

7 

2 

20 

0.58004308 

0.58525434 

3 

1 

20 

0.55935039 

0.54695345 

3 

2 

21 

0.51481928 

0.51229366 

7 

1 

20 

0.58671445 

0.59404173 

7 

2 

18 

0.57724756 

0.59289336 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT5 

RELAT6 

3 

1 

20 

0.52410922 

0.51625556 

3 

2 

20 

0.53757940 

0.53620351 

7 

1 

20 

0.59017765 

0.59441906 

7 

2 

20 

0.58461300 

0.58756040 

3 

1 

20 

0.55928990 

0.56095924 

3 

2 

21 

0.51835136 

0.51669841 

7 

1 

20 

0.59776973 

0.60535283 

7 

2 

18 

0.58486246 

0.59629094 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

MSDEP 

0 

3 

1 

10 

32.5000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

25.0000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

35.7000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

20.6000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

32.4000000 

1 

3 

2 

12 

30.0000000 

1 

7 

1 

10 

29.4000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

34.3333333 

0 

3 

1 

10 

15.0000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

16.3000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

16.0000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

14.6000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

15.2000000 

1 

3 

2 

9 

18.5555556 

1 

7 

1 

10 

16.8000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

19.4444444 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

PIDEP 

0 

3 

1 

10 

8.4000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

10.6000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

10.9000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

9.8000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

10.2000000 

1 

3 

2 

12 

9.1666667 

1 

7 

1 

10 

8.4000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

10.6666667 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Of 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

PIDEP 

0 

3 

1 

10 

5.6000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

5.1000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

5.3000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

5.7000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

5.6000000 

1 

3 

2 

9 

6.2222222 

1 

7 

1 

10 

4.6000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

4.8888889 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

ATA2 

0 

3 

1 

10 

12.7000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

12.3000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

12.3000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

13.0000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

13.1000000 

1 

3 

2 

12 

11.5833333 

1 

7 

1 

10 

13.3000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

12.0000000 

0 

3 

1 

10 

13.1000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

13.0000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

13.1000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

13.2000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

11.6000000 

1 

3 

2 

9 

13.3333333 

1 

7 

1 

10 

12.0000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

11.5555556 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

TR26 

0 

3 

1 

10 

5.80000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

5.50000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

5.70000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

6.00000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

3.60000000 

1 

3 

2 

12 

5.91666667 

1 

7 

1 

10 

4.80000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

5.33333333 

0 

3 

1 

10 

5.40000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

6.50000000 

0 

7 

1 

10 

5.70000000 

0 

7 

2 

10 

6.50000000 

1 

3 

1 

10 

5.30000000 

1 

3 

2 

9 

5.55555556 

1 

7 

1 

10 

4.80000000 

1 

7 

2 

9 

5.22222222 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT1 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.57556225 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.58919066 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.55076655 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.59613443 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.62872180 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.56537785 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61422067 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57380889 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.59254562 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.60059023 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.58767645 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.59364924 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.59838046 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.61573350 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.58099374 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.60466307 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT2 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.56495916 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.57744995 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.56729991 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58887560 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.62303486 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.53456584 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61261046 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57287889 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.59505284 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.60264614 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.61285244 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58623576 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.56122126 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.60925926 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.57725843 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57103632 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.50671937 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.52981802 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.56513406 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.57765097 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.56728355 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.48627183 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61419450 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57972260 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.52795625 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.55376468 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.58755797 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58243519 

2 

2 

2 

2 

01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT3 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.55141723 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.55288254 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.55923440 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57477252 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT4 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.50000000 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.52798035 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.56316535 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58769050 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.55835352 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.50068698 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61164001 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.58684493 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.52734488 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.54421922 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.62802877 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58281818 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.53555339 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.52776923 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.57644344 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.59894180 

SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT5 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.50909091 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.53020010 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.57280911 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58703152 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.55799166 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.49882179 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61554219 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.57804051 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.53912754 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.54495871 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.60754620 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58219447 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.56058813 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.54439079 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.57999727 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.59168440 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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SUNKCOST 

PER 

SOURCECH 

N 

RELAT6 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.50591631 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.52662937 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.55891388 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.59030729 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.56133035 

1 

3 

2 

12 

0.50291211 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.61965171 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.58444864 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0.52659481 

0 

3 

2 

10 

0.54577764 

0 

7 

1 

10 

0.62992424 

0 

7 

2 

10 

0.58481352 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0.56058813 

1 

3 

2 

9 

0.53508015 

1 

7 

1 

10 

0.59105395 

1 

7 

2 

9 

0.60813323 
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